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Position of Leadership Places Weight of Responsibilities on Nation 


WirutAM L. CLAYTON 


ADVISER TO rHE 
SECRETARY OF STATI 


I. HAS OFTEN been said, and cor- 
rectly, that the United States is the giant 
of the economic world. But it is not so 
generally recognized at home as it is 
abroad that we are looked upon as lead- 
ers in the world in the movement to re- 
establish the principles of nondiscrimi- 
natory, multilateral trade; that we are 
regarded as the exponents of liberalism 
ininternational economic relations; that 
we are recognized as proponents of poli- 
cies designed to bring about a great ex- 
pansion in the production, distribution, 
and consumption of goods throughout 
the world, to the end that people every- 
where may have more to eat, more to 
wear, and better homes in which to live. 

Peoples and governments, generally, 
understand that the purpose of all this is 
to lay a firm foundation for world peace 
and world prosperity. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
weight of the responsibilities which this 
position of leadership places upon us. 


Enlightened Self-Interest 


THE POLICY itself is one which ex- 
presses the enlightened self-interest of 
the United States. The productive 
capacity of the United States in the in- 
dustrial field equals that of the rest of 
the world combined. We must import 
from all over the world all kinds of raw 
materials to feed our huge productive 
machine. In metals and minerals, we 
are self-sufficient only in coal and one or 
two other items. Our fast-growing and 
prosperous population requires a great 
variety of goods. Much of our industrial 
and basic agricultural activity operates 
80 efficiently that vast surpluses are pro- 





|EpiTor’s Nore.—This brief article repro- 
duces the concluding section of Mr. Clayton's 
address at the Economic Institute of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
On Tuesday, June 15, 1948, at Washing- 
‘on, D.C. The subject of that speech was 
How and Why We Came To Find Ourselves 
at the Habana Conference a 
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duced at reasonable cost. These sur- 
pluses must find markets abroad. We 
have much to gain and nothing to lose 
from a great expansion in the inter- 
change of goods and services around the 
world—a result which can come only 
from a return to multilateral nondis- 
criminatory trade. 

If the United States should fail to 
ratify the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization, agreed upon at the 
recent Conference at Habana, Cuba, that 
action would not only be contrary to our 
best interests but would be a shock to the 
whole world. It would be a surrender of 
our leadership in international economic 
affairs; it would be more than that, it 
would be regarded as a repudiation of 
much that has been accomplished under 
that leadership. 


What Would Results Be? 


IF WE DELIBERATELY vacate our 
rightful place in this field, does anyone 
believe that there is another nation in 





“Can Offer Strong Exam- 
ple and Inducement” 


The Twentieth Century Fund’s 
press release describing its cartel 
survey—mentioned by Mr. Clayton 
toward the end of the accompany- 
ing short article 
these sentences: 


concludes with 


Economic expansion is the key ne 
cessity for the whole world now. The 
choice before us, according to the sur- 
vey, is to correct war-born maladjust- 
ments here and abroad by fostering 
economic expansion or to preserve them 
by sanctioning restriction. 
“Competition spurs expansion. Cartels 
spell restriction. . . . The United States 
cannot force other countries to forego 
restrictionism.” But by encouraging 
domestic competition and expanding its 
foreign trade it can offer a strong ex- 
ample and inducement. The Marshall 
Plan gives other nations a chance to get 
on their feet again. Judicious policies 
to prevent cartel restrictions at home and 
abroad from strangling expanding in- 
vestment and employment, once these 
countries are on their feet, may help 
make the next decade an era of economic 
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Called “Giant of Economie World,” 
U. S. Faees Crucial Decision 


the world today prepared to step into 
our shoes? 

What, then, would the consequence of 
such action be? 

It is certain that every country in the 
world would feel that it was again on its 
own; that it was compelled to rely on 
unilateral action; in short that it had no 
other recourse except to return to the 
practices of the international economic 
jungle—everyone for himself and the 
devil catch the hindmost. 

Bilateralism, import quotas, export 
quotas, exchange controls, cartels, sub- 
sidies, discriminations, retaliations—all 
the devices known to man for limiting 
the international exchange of goods and 
services would again become standard 
procedure throughout the world. 


Could Not Stand Alone 


DO WE WANT to see a return to that 
kind of world? Is that in our interest? 
We must realize that the United States 
could not long remain an island of free 
enterprise in a sea of state-controlled in- 
ternational trade. The United States 
would be forced into the international 
trading practices of the rest of the world. 

But that is not all. 

We would find it extremely difficult 
to carry on international trade in isola- 
tion from domestic trade. 

There are two roads we can take here. 

One road leads in the direction of free 
enterprise and the preservation of demo- 
cratic principles. 

The other road leads in the direction 
of Socialism and State Trading. 

We must soon choose which road we 
will take. 


Inescapable Answer 


THE Twentieth Century Fund recently 
issued a report recommending strongly 
a broad anti-cartel policy by the United 
States and declaring that support by the 
United States of the International Trade 
Organization is essential to such a 
policy. 

The report further states that if the 
United States refuses the ITO Charter, 
the result will be not a better agreement 

(Continued on p. 45) 





Today, June 26, Gulf-Coast Port Celebrates Notable 


Anniversary 
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Mobile Wins New World-Trade Rank 
and Sets Still Higher Goals 


ANNIE S. Howarpb 


COMMERCIAL AGENT, 
MOBILE DISTRICT OFFICE, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


= GOVERNMENTS, in turn, con- 
sidering the landlocked harbor of Mobile 
Bay, the lush continent behind it, and 
the Gulf of Mexico at its gate, recognized 
extraordinary possibilities for a world 
trading center. On the west side of the 
bay and some 30 miles from the entrance 
to the Gulf, the French in 1711 founded 
Fort Louis de la Mobile, the first capital 
of Louisiana. In the years that followed, 
the port became an economic prize 









EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is one in a series of articles which 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is pub 
lishing from time to time, telling of the 
world-trade efforts, aims, and facilities 
of various business centers in this coun 
try —more particularly the port cities. 
(New Orleans was discussed October 6, 
1945; St. Louis, May 17, 1947; Miami, 
August 23, 1947; and Baltimore, Decem 
ber 6,1947.) In Such presentations, this 
magazine feels that considerable scope 
should be given to the distinctly local 
points of view and the element of civis 
pride— potent generators, always, of com 


mere ial successes 











More than justifying the judgments of 
the past, Mobile rose to a position of new 
commercial eminence in 1947, when, ac- 















sought by England, Spain, the United cording to Bureau of Census data, it oc- 
States, and the Confederacy. cupied sixth place among the principal 
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ports of the United States in volume of 
water-borne tonnage Exports 
1,911,000 long tons, a gain of 57 
over the preceding 
totaled 1,544,000 long percent 
above 1946 figures. Outgoing cargoes 
were valued at $90,000,000 and incoming 
shipments at $18,900,000. 
Reverting again momentarily to Mo. 
bile’s early days, one remembers how. 
from the mother country, the French 
imported blankets, cloth, and axes to be 
traded to the Indians for skins and furs 
which were exported to Europe. With 
the growth of the country and its indus. 
tries, new commodities appeared on the 
wharves from time to time, but no spec- 
tacular change took place in classes and 
quantities of goods until Eli Whitney in- 
vented the cotton gin. Mobile, ideally 
situated to the “white gold | 
brought down the rivers from upstate 
plantations, leading cotton 
port, shipping the staple to the mills of 
Great Britain and France. The era of 
railroad building developed a second ma- 
jor export Access to the virgin forests 
of Alabama brought 
business in hardwoods 
that weighted sailing 
ships leaving 
tions. 
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Mobile for many destina- | 
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Amazing Diversity 


WHILE THESE two native products still 
hold honorable positions, they have lost 
their status 


| 
absolute monarchs. A 
look at the wharves and into the ware- 
houses will show an amazing diversity of 
goods for exportation Not all are of 
local origin, many having come from the 
Mid-West and far-away inland points t0 
be sent by various sea routes to widely 
diverse destinations. Foodstuffs fur 
nished the leading export value in 1947, 
vegetable and animal groups amounting 
to $30,842,700. The most valuable single 
item was wheat flour, 3,181,051 hundred- 
weight having gone to three continents 
and many islands. Among other large 
food shipments were evaporated milk, 
soybean flour, peanuts, peanut oil and 
meal. Next to foodstuffs came textiles 
consigned chiefly to European and Asi 
atic couatries, and manufactured cotton 
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goods principally for Caribbean coun- 
tries. Notable was the diversity appear- 
ing in the machinery-and-vehicles clas- 
sification, which included sugar-mill ma- 
chinery, oil-well machinery, centrifugal 
pumps, Diesel engines, cotton mills, bull- 
dozers, and earth-moving equipment. 
Two other important export commodities 
made a creditable showing in the past 
year—naval stores consisting of 14,053,- 
569 pounds of gum rosin, 5,971,702 
pounds of wood rosin, 70,998 gallons of 
gum turpentine, and 60,179 gallons of 
wood turpentine; and bituminous coal 
totaling 1,448,659 long tons. 


Gap Is Closing 

Slowly, but surely, the great gap be- 
tween exports and imports is narrow- 
ing. More than a million tons of bauxite 
were entered in 1947, Mobile holding first 
place as chief receiving port for this ore. 
In importation of bananas Mobile held 
third rank in 1946. Comparative sta- 
tistics are not available for 1947, but 
Census figures indicate that approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 bunches arrived that 
year from Central America and Mexico. 
Among other outstanding imports were 
manganese ore, sodium nitrate, rubber 
and gutta balata, and sugar. 

A healthy tendency toward diversifi- 
cation, as well as increase in the value 
of in-bound cargoes, was shown in the 
first 3 months of 1948. New arrivals in 
that period included 149,706 pounds of 
canned meat from Uruguay, and 36,846 
tons of iron ore from Brazil and Sweden. 
Total value of imports for the quarter 
was $8,838,687, as compared with $5,- 
500,000 for the same period of the pre- 
ceding yeal 


Natural Advantages Developed 


OBVIOUS NATURAL ADVANTAGES 
attracted early interest in the port, but 
others became apparent with the de- 
velopment of the country. The network 
of streams flowing Mobile Bay 
proved to be the second-largest naviga- 
ble river system in the United States, 
tapping rich agricultural and 


into 


forest 
lands and the mineral deposits of the 
Birmingham district. The port’s posi- 
tion with reference to the west coast of 
South America and the Orient was not 
appreciated until the of the 
Panama Canal Only dimly realized 
two centuries ago were the climatic con- 
ditions providing 


opening 


a harbor always free 
of ice and outdoor working conditions 
all the year round 

But man has not been satisfied with 
the lavish gifts of Nature. Transporta- 
tion facilities have been improved. The 
construction of locks and dams on the 
Coosa, Tombigbee, and Warrior Rivers 
made possible continuous navigation in 
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Cast-iron pipe manufactured in the Birmingham district is being lifted directly from car 


to vessel at the Alabama State Docks and Terminals, Mobile. 


the upper reaches of the State, and the 
opening of the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way provided a protected channel, prin- 
cipally for barges, from Apalachee Bay, 
Florida, to the vicinity of the Mexican 
border. Harbor improvements will be 
discussed at a later point in this article. 


Fine Facilities Available 


MORE THAN 40 regular and 20 irregular 
steamship lines afford sailings to all im- 
portant ports of the world. One of these 
lines, with headquarters at Mobile, ranks 
among the world’s largest. Five rail- 
roads, reaching iron arms into the in- 
terior, bring native products to be shipped 
abroad, and carry to inland industries 
the raw materials needed to keep them 
in operation, and those commodities from 
overseas that this country cannot pro- 
duce but that have become a part of the 
American way of life. Truck and bus 
lines afford additional transportation 
facilities. Rapid strides are being made 
in preparations for taking care of grow- 
ing air City engineers have 
completed full plans for a million-dollar, 
improvement program 


cargoes. 


three-pronged 
that 
facilities rank with the best in the Na- 


will make the municipal airport 


tion. The plans have been approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and it is hoped that the buildings will 


be completed within the next year. Con- 
struction will be of such a type that addi- 
tions can be made from time to time with 
the growth of the center. At 
three major air lines service Mobile. 


present 


Three Mobile banks have unusually 
strong foreign departments staffed with 
personnel capable of handling all finan- 
cial details connected with export and 
import transactions. Well-established 
foreign freight brokers, forwarding 
agents, and stevedoring concerns serve 
foreign traders with the facility and com- 
petence born of experience. Seventeen 
countries maintain consulates at the 
port. The World Trade Committee of 
the Mobile Chamber of Commerce is an 
active body exploring every avenue that 
may lead to expansion of the port and 
its commerce. 

Not to be overlooked among local ar- 
rangements for the benefit of shippers 
are the shipside railway tracks, where 
cargo can be loaded from cars directly on 
steamers, thus saving lighterage costs; 
new rate schedules on coal with advan- 
tageous differentials favoring Mobile; 
parity with New Orleans in import rates 
on coffee moving to Midwestern territory; 
export storage privileges established by 
the rail carriers, whereby export ship- 
ments may be held at the port for as long 
as 12 months and still obtain the benefit 
of lower export rates. The shipside 
warehouses of the State Docks are espe- 
cially equipped for this new arrangement. 


Government Agencies Active 


THAT THE IMPORTANCE of the port to 
the Nation was early recognized is evi- 
denced by the number of old-line Gov- 
ernment agencies located at Mobile for 
the benefit of one or another phase of 
world trade. The oldest is the Customs 
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Cotton compressed to high density, to conserve cargo space in the vessel, is being loaded 
over the Mobile docks. 


Service. In the year 1813, before Ala- 
bama was organized as a territory, 
Mobile was Made a port of entry, and a 
Collector of Customs was appointed. 
One of the early customs entries bears 
testimony to the possibilities sometimes 
inherent in a seemingly minor import. A 
shipment of assorted plants, invoiced by 
a Liverpool concern to a local merchant, 
arrived in Mobile in 1843. According to 
the records, 26 azalea plants were in the 
lot. These flourished in the friendly soil, 
satisfying the lovers of the beautiful but 
remaining long unnoticed as an economic 
asset. In recent years, however, the sell- 
ing and shipping of azalea plants is a 
business running into many thousands 
of dollars each year, and the annual cele- 
bration of the Azalea Trail brings tour- 
ists from every State in the Union and 
from many foreign countries. 

In recognition of Mobile’s position as 
the natural outlet for the State of Alaba- 
ma and for considerable areas in adja- 
cent States, Congress, in the River and 
Harbor Act approved May 20, 1826, made 
the first appropriation for work in what 
is known as the Mobile Engineer District. 
Funds in the amount of $10,000 were 
made available for the removal of ob- 
structions in the Mobile Bay channel. 
Since that time the size and the work of 
the District have greatly increased. The 
auxiliary services to the port afforded by 
the locks and dams constructed on the 
rivers and the opening of the Gulf In- 
tracoastal Canal have been mentioned. 
But vastly more important has been the 
continuous improvement and mainte- 
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nance of the channel. To June 30, 1947, 
the amount expended for new work 
totaled $7,528,704, and for maintenance 
$8,029,084. Among other details, the 
existing project provided for a channel 
across Mobile Bar 36 feet deep, 450 feet 
wide, and about 1.5 miles long; for a 
channel 32 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
from deep water in Mobile Bay to the 
mouth of Mobile River; for widening the 
present ship channel along its westerly 
edge by 200 feet, 32 feet deep, from a 
point 1,500 feet south of the westerly edge 
of the present pier of the Mobile quaran- 
tine station to the mouth of Mobile River 
Channel, to provide additional mooring 
space at the quarantine station; for a 
turning basin opposite the Alabama 
State Docks 32 feet deep and about 2,500 
feet long, 800 feet wide at the lower end 
and 1,000 feet wide at the upper end 

Other activities established years ago 
for the benefit of the men that go down 
to the sea in ships are the Lighthouse 
Service, the Weather Bureau, and the 
Marine Hospital. 

More recently an office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
been opened in Mobile to assist foreign 
traders in solving their increasingly com- 
plex problems. It offers a flexible but 
definite service. Everyday inquiries re- 
ceived in the office concern such prob- 
lems as regulations governing exporta- 
tion of goods from the United States, 
and the interpretation of such regula- 
tions; import and exchange restrictions 
imposed by other countries; oversea mar- 


ket possibilities for particular commodi. 
ties; concessions granted by and benefits 
to be expected from trade agreements: 
export and import data by countries, 
commodities, or ports of the Uniteg 
States—and many others. Less frequent 
calls for information involved last year 
the potentials for a floating exhibition: 
requirements of various countries for 
permission to hunt wild game; and the 
nature of a blight said to be destroying 
banana plantations in certain countries 
The rapid development of the city, pri- 
marily a port, into a combined port and 
industrial center has greatly broadeneg 
the scope of the Bureau’s work. 


New Industrial Picture 


NOT LESS ARRESTING than the change 
in type and quantity of the goods enter. 
ing Mobile’s foreign trade is the new ip. 
dustrial picture of the water front. The 
early colonists had engaged in building 
small vessels here. Now, this industry 
dominates the economic With 
three large shipbuilding and ship-repair 
plants operating at full capacity during 
the war, Mobile confirmed the position 
it had attained as the leading ship-repair 
center on the Gulf of Mexico. The two 
shipbuilding plants employed 
7,500 people in 1946. Equipment and re- 
pair of foreign vessels, which is consid- 
ered an import, amounted to $210,703 in 
the first quarter of 1948. In this con- 
nection, it is to be noted that the U. §. 
Maritime Commission selected the near- 
by Tensas Basin as anchorage for a laid- 
up fleet—a huge reservoir of vessels 
providing ships for reconditioning and 
employment for the shipyards. 

Next in size to shipbuilding is the paper 
and pulp industry. Of the nine plants 
at Mobile, four convert wood into pulp 
and five make paper and paper products. 
A portion of the paper and paper manu- 
factures is shipped abroad. Other water- 
front industries, either directly or indi- 
rectly engaged in world trade, are the 
giant bauxite plant which produces 1,500 
tons of alumina daily, a cement plant 
turning out 3,500 barrels a day, a petro- 
leum refinery, lumber mills, small boat 
works, and chemical works 


scene 


largest 


The Docks and Terminals 


MANY OF THESE industries were at- 
tracted to Mobile by the building, 20 
years ago, of the Alabama State Docks 
and Terminals. Situated on the west 
side of the Mobile River, at the north 
end of the business district of the city, 
they form the strategic link between the 
hinterland and the waterways of the 
world. They represent the State’s suc- 
cessful effort to increase the flow of com- 
merce through the port to the economic 
benefit of the whole State. In his 1945 
message to the people of Alabama, Gov- 
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ernor Chauncey Sparks said, “After 17 








= years of operation, and despite many 
nts: years of severest depression, the State 
ies Docks and Terminals show a ledger ac- 
ited count definitely ‘in the black’ without 
lent State subsidy. * * * Probably the Port 
ear of Mobile is Alabama’s proudest ven- 
ure. 
Ps | The original investment was $10,000,- 
the 000. The balance sheet of September 30, 
ing | 4946, shows that, of the original issue of 
ies $10,000,000 State Harbor Improvement 
ri. | Bonds, $2,675,000 have been retired by 
ind the State, leaving $7,325,000 as of Sep- 
red tember 30, 1946. The bonds mature at 
| the rate of $250,000 annually. During 
the past several years, the Docks have 
not only paid actual operating expenses, 
including depreciation and interest, but 
ge have averaged 6.77 percent profit on the 
er original investment. 
in- The chief engineer of the project was 
he Gen. William L. Sibert, cobuilder of the 
ng Panama Canal, who was called from re- 
Ty tirement to act in this capacity. A 
ith report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
alr Atlanta, January 1945, says: “To his vi- 
ng sion, engineering ability, and sense of 
on | economy is attributed the present tech- 
ur | nical excellence of much of the State’s Ships at Alabama State Docks and Terminals, lifting steel and other cargo from barges 
NO present lay-out of docks and terminals.” alongside vessels, while other cargo is being loaded or discharged on the dock side. 
ed In this country and abroad the facilities 
C- are recognized as most modern and effi- and concrete transit sheds and ware- and a capacity for unloading from ships 
i- cient, equipped to handle all types of houses protected by sprinkler system; a of 900 tons per hour of bauxite ore, man- 
In out-bound and in-bound cargo. Sshipside bulk-material handling plant ganese ore, and other bulk cargo; a “Class 
be Principal units of the docks system in- capable of handling 600 tons of coal or A” shipside bonded cotton warehouse 
S. clude: piers 1,600 feet long, with steel other bulk material per hour out-bound, with high-density press; a shipside cold- 
r- storage plant with 500,000 cubic feet of 
1- storage space and a quick-freezer for 
ls seafoods, meats, vegetables, and fruits; 
id and a terminal railroad connecting the 
docks system and adjacent industries 
T with all railroad lines entering the port. 
Ss Adequate equipment, such as an electric 
p derrick, locomotive cranes, lift trucks, 
S. tractors and conveyors, facilitates the 
° handling of all kinds of cargo. 
‘ Broad, Potent Usefulness 
, DURING WORLD WAR II the Docks 
' proved their value not only to the State 
but to the Nation. Supplies were shipped 





over them to Army and Navy bases in 
the Caribbean; perishable foodstuffs, 
through the cold-storage plant, were 
sent to the Pacific theater; equipment, 
clothing, food, and coal passed in a con- 
tinuous stream to our armed forces and 
allies. Despite this heavy freight move- 
ment, it never became necessary to place 
an embargo on the port of Mobile be- 
cause of congestion. After the ending of 
hostilities the Docks continued their good 
services in handling UNRRA material. 
Some late figures on activities show 
that 1,563,890 net tons of cargo and 
44.698 loaded freight cars were handled 


Alabama State Docks and Terminals, Mobile: Bulk-material handling plant, where 


commodities such as chrome, bauxite, manganese and iron ores, nitrate and the like 


by the State Docks the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1947, and 606 oceangoing 


| are handled inbound, and bunker and cargo coal, coke, and other materials are loaded 
(Continued on p. 46) 
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Outlook for 1948: An Appreciable Reduction in Surplus of Receipts 


The Transportation Account in Our 


Postwar 


L. D. NIERENBERG 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS DIVISION, 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCEH 
PART Il 


(a LARGE SURPLUS of receipts 
in the U. S. international transportation 


account which emerged during the war 


continued into 1946 and 1947. The bal- 
ance of receipts in 1946, the first full 
year after the end of the war, stood at 


[Note.—This is the second half of the 


$841,000,000 (see table 3). 
exceeded in 


from $1,375,000,000 in 1946 to an esti- 
mated $1,728,000,060 in 1947. The in- 
crease of $353,000,000 in receipts between 
1946 and 1947 more than offset the rise of 
$182,000,000 in payments ‘(from $535,- 
000,000 in 1946 to $717,000,000 in 1947). 
The balance began to decline, however, 
after the second quarter of 1947, when 
payments remained fairly stable but re- 


study that was begun in last week’s issue of Estimates for 1947 are preliminary and 
this magazine—June 19, pages 3, 4, and 5 subject to revision 
TABLE 3 International Transportation iccount of the United States. 192379 1946, a) d 194) 
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This total was 
1947, when the balance 
climbed to $998,000,000—an increase of 
almost 20 percent over the 1946 figure 
and the highest year on record.’ Re- 
ceipts rose by more than one-fourth, 


Balance of Payments 


ceipts dropped sharply The postwar 
surplus of receipts is in complete contrast 
to the prewar balances of the account. 
which showed excess payments in each 
year from 1922 through 1939 

The surplus of receipts in 1946 made 
up more than 10 percent of the $8,100.- 
000,000 surplus on goods and services for 
the year Receipts on transportation 
account in the same year also accounted 
for almost one-tenth of the total receipts 
for goods and services In 1947, the 
transportation surplus amounted to al- 
most 9 percent of the total net exports of 
goods and services In contrast to the 
negative balances of the prewar period, 
the account in the first two postwar years 
showed net receipts of more than $1,500.- 
000,000 from foreign sources, excluding 
transportation services furnished without 
reimbursement 

As is clear from table 3 | the number- 
ing of tables is continued consecutively 
from Part I of this study!, ocean-freight 
transactions are the largest items on both 
the receipts and payments side of the 
transportation account. The import- 
tance of the ocean-traffic items is espe- 
cially pronounced if port expenditures 
closely related to the volume of over- 
sea shipping, are added to ocean-freight 
earnings and receipts. In 1946, ocean- 
freight receipts of American lines and 
port expenditures of foreign vessels in 
the United States totaled $1,215,000,000, 
or about 88 percent of total transporta- 
tion receipt The percentage was the 
ame in 1947. On the 
freight paid to foreign-vessel operators 
United 
by United 
vessels abroad made up 78 per- 
cent of the total in 1946 and 81 percent in 
1947. If port expenditures are not in- 


payments side 


for carrying imports into the 
States, and port expenditure 


States 


cluded, receipts on ocean freight ac- 
counted for 75 percent of total receipts in 
1946 and 68 percent in 1947. In the cas¢ 
of payments, however, port expenditures 
important, and 
ocean-freight payments were only 38 per- 
cent of the total in 1946 and 48 percent 
in 1947. In one of the prewar years, 
1937, ocean-freight receipts were $69,- 
000,000 and payments $186,000,000—29 
and 51 percent of the respective account 
totals 


are relatively more 
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Ocean-freight receipts rose from $1,- 
026,000,000 in 1946 to $1,175,000,000 in 
1947, an increase of about 15 percent. 
There was a much greater rise, propor- 
tionately, in payments to foreign-vessel 
operators between the 2 years. Foreign 
earnings in the carriage of United States 
imports increased by 56 percent, from 
$203,000,000 in 1946 to $317,000,000 in 
1947. The rise in both receipts and pay- 
ments in 1947 is based in large part on 
increases in the volume of both exports 
and imports. 


‘oreign Trade in 6 an 
I gn Trad 19416 | 
1947 


THE VALUE of the foreign trade of the 
United States reached $9,700,000,000 in 
exports and $4,900,000,000 in imports for 
1946. These levels were exceeded in 
1947, when the value of exports rose 
about 50 percent to $14,500,000,000 and 
imports about 17 percent to $5,700,000,- 
000.2 For the transportation account, 
the value of the trade is less important 
than the physical volume, and more 
particularly the tonnage of ocean-borne 
cargoes. Although the Great Lakes traf- 
fic made up about one-fifth of the vol- 
ume of water-borne exports in 1946 and 
1947, earnings in this trade were rela- 
tively small. In 1946, ocean-borne trade 
amounted to 103,000,000 tons, of which 
62,000,000 comprised exports and 41,000,- 
000 imports. ‘(See table 4.) In 1947 the 
total increased to 142,000,000 tons, a rise 
of about two-fifths. Ocean-borne ex- 
ports increased by almost 50 percent, to 
about 93,000,000 tons, and imports by 
about 25 percent, to about 50,000,000 tons 

The bulk of the increased tonnage of 
both imports and exports was in the dry- 
cargo traffic, which is more important 
than tanker traffic in terms of freight 
receipts in the international balance. 
Not only are the tanker-borne tonnages 
smaller, but the rates are general!y much 
lower than those for dry cargo. In addi- 
tion, a larger portion of tanker exports 





Export figures for both 
Civilian supplies distributed by 
forces in occupied areas 


exclude 
armed 


years 


the 


TABLE 4 


Import 
Drv-car 
lanker 
Export 
Dry-ear 
Tanker 
SOURCE: Bureau of the Census. Foreign Trade Division 


June 26. 1948 
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Ocean-borne transport of 


foodstuffs, both inbound and outbound, gives rise to a 


significant element in the “transportation account” in this Nation’s balance of pay- 


ments, 
Gulf Coast port of the United States. 
is carried in foreign vessels, and of 
tanker imports in United States vessels— 
further reducing both receipts and pay- 


ments in comparison with dry-cargo 
traffic 
The increase in dry-cargo tonnages 


occurred in both exports and imports, 
although the increase in exports was con- 
siderably larger, both in absolute figures 
and in percent. The rise in dry-cargo 
exports, amounting to about 30,000,000 
tons, is accounted for in great part by 
the increase in coal exports of almost 
22,000,000 long tons. Oversea exports of 
coal in 1947 totaled 42,400,000 long tons, 
more than twice the 20,600,000 long 
tons exported in 1946. Coal comprised 
about 33 percent of the total dry-cargo 
tonnage exported in 1946, and almost 40 


United States Exports and Imports by Vessel, 1946 and 1947 


Here we see imported refined sugar being discharged from a vessel at a 


percent of the 1947 total. Shipments of 
corn, wheat, and wheat flour made up an 
additional 12 percent of the 1946 ton- 
nage, and about 11 percent of the 1947 
volume. Shipments of these three foods 
rose from 8,000,000 tons in 1946 to more 
than 10,000,000 in 1947. Together with 
coal, they accounted for about 45 percent 
of the total tonnage in 1946 and more 
than 50 percent in 1947. In terms of 
freight receipts, however, the commodi- 
ties were less important in the total, 
principally because of the low freight 
rates at which they are carried as com- 
pared with other more highly fabricated 
commodities. 

The tonnage of ocean-borne imports 
rose by about 25 percent between 1946 
and 1947, from 41,000,000 to almost 50,- 
000,000 tons. Imports on dry-cargo ves- 
sels rose more than tanker imports, from 
19,000,000 tons to more than 25,000,000 
tons, exceeding tanker imports, which 
had been larger than dry-cargo imports 
in 1946. As in the case of exports, dry- 
cargo traffic accounts for a much larger 
share of freight than the tanker trade. 
Imports across the Great Lakes are only 
about one-fifth the volume of Lake ex- 
ports, and are also a relatively small item 
in the transportation account. A num- 
ber of commodities contributed to the in- 
creased oversea import tonnage. Among 
the more important were sugar (of which 
imports increased by about 2,000,000 
tons), wood pulp, and crude rubber. 

(Continued on p. 42) 










New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with those conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—S. Azar-Rafiy (exporter, im- 
porter), 24 Park Allee, Bremen, wishes to 
contact wholesale importers of tertiles, par- 
ticularly carpet, furnishing, curtain, and 
drapery fabrics. 

Germany—Eickelnberg & Mack (manufac- 
turer), (22a) Solingen, desires to export 
fruit knives and holders, as well as gift ar- 
ticles. One illustrated leaflet available on 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Germany—Gunther Lenze, Schopenhauer- 
Strasse 8, (22a) Dusseldorf, British Zone, 
desires to export machine tools, all kinds of 
motors, hand tools, household appliances, 
industrial and technical products, and 
chemicals. 

Germany—Matthiaus Opel (architect), 26 
Friedrichstrasse, Fuerth/Bavaria, U. S. Zone, 
offers artistic hand-painted water-color pic- 
tures (aquarelles) of German buildings of 
cultural and historical interest, fine land- 
scapes, and Bavarian mountains. Size: pic- 
ture only, 9 x 13 inches; complete with frame, 
14 x 20 inches. Capacity, 20 pictures per 
month. 

Germany—Wolf Peter, St. Jiirgenstrasse 88, 
(23) Bremen, wishes to act as selling agent 
for American firms desiring to export wool 
to Germany. 

Germany—Soerensen & Koester, Neu- 
muenster (Holstein), British Zone, wishes to 
sell in the American market its line of 
aluminum products, such as house and 
kitchen utensils, pharmaceutical tubes, cans, 
and pill containers. 

Germany—SOUVENIR (Jnh. Gerhard 
Gluesing), Jungfernstieg 11/12, (24a) Ham- 
burg 36, British Zone, offers to export high- 
quality artistic articles of wood, metal, and 
ceramics. Will also make according to buy- 
er’s specifications. 


10 








Amita-Shoten (manufacturer), 


Japan 
Central P. O. Box 56, Nagoya, wishes to export 
fishing equipment, such as nets, gut, poles 
hooks, and feather jigs 


Japan—Hashiba Trading Co. (importer, 
exporter), 907 Kamiuma 3-chome, Setagaya- 
ku, Tokyo, desires to import scrap leathers 
from the United States 

Japan—Horio & Sons (exporter, importer), 
+675 Miyamae, Nishi-Kanki, Innami-gun 
Hyogo Prefecture (near Kobe City), wishes 
to contact American firms interested in ex- 
porting chemicals,* dyestuffs, and similar 
products to Japan 


es 
/ WORLD TRADE LEAD 
—\\s 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
——_— Branch, 


Office of International Trade 


Japan—The Kagoshima Chamber of Com. 
merce and Industry, 5 Chikumachi, Kago. 
shima, wishes to contact firms in New Yor, 
interested in importing Japaneses Satsuma 
porcelain ware, such as flower vases, jars, ang 
cups and saucers; bamboo ware, such as fish- 
picnic baskets, and rakes; lily 
silk and rayor 
handkerchiefs; and tin ware. 

Japan—Nippon Kikai Boeki Kaisha Ltd 
(Nippon Machinery Trading Co. Ltd.), Seis. 
hokan Bldg., No. 2 4-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku 
Tokyo, desires to purchase tertile machinery 


ing poles, 
bulbs; rayon handkerchiefs 


mired 





trade contracts 


United States firms 
projected business arrangements. 


dertaken with these firms 


abroad 
in short supply or that full facilities fc 


United States foreign traders 
conditions permit.) 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to 


Alcoholic Beverages: 27, 41 
Automotive Vehicles 
Supplies: 12 


33, 37 
Colors and Glazes: 54 
Cutlery: 59 
Dairies: 4 
Drugs and Pharaceuticals: 25 
Earthenware: 42 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 46 
Fats and Oils: 8 


of 
Forwarding and Tourist Agent 10 
General Merchandise: 14, 31, 34 
Glass (Stained): 24 
Graphics: 4 
Handicraft: 18, 39 
Hardware: 46, 48. 
Horticulture: 44 
Insulating Material 1 
Kitchen Articles: 43 
Laboratory Equipment: 30 


, 





Editor's 


lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received 


Equipment, and 


Clothing and Accéssories: 1, 7, 11, 20, 32, 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 3, 8, 29, 47, 55, 


Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- } 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States | 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each 
should correspond directly with the firms 


Interested 
listed concerning any 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and | 
(It is recognized that many of the items 
yr private trade may not have been reestab- 


specified as export opportunities are 


However, many 


Index, by Commodities 


are proceeding now with negotiations for busine when 
Numbered Items in Following Sections] 
Lumber and Lumber Product 26, 53 


Machinery 
Agricultural—5 
Industrial—5, 6, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 21 

28, 52 

Marble: 5 

Notion 14, 35 | 

Noveltie 18, 22 

Paper and Paper Products: 49, 52, 56 

P} otographi Equipment: 50 

Power Plant 7 

Radio Parts: 58 

Railroad Equipment: 5 

Sanitary Fiztures: 38 

Smokers’ Supplie 51 

Steel Product 8) 

Tapestries: 39 

Technical Information and 
ments: 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 20 

Telephone Equipment: 60 

Textiles: 14, 16 

Tin Products: 43, 45 

Tobacco: 2 

Webbings 


Der elop- 


Elastic Tapes: 35 


: 
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Japan—Shoei Industrial & Trading Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), P. O. Box. No. 341, 
Kobe, desires to import into Japan electri- 
cal machinery and instruments, machinery 
in general and tools, dyes, drugs, insecticides 
(especially for orchards), books and maga- 
zines; also, wishes to export to the United 
States shell buttons, straw braid and hats, 
porcelain and lacquer ware, minature lamps 
and ornaments for Christmas decoration, 
and bambo products. 

Japan—The Takemura Co. Ltd. (whole- 
saler, importer, exporter, manufacturer), 
p. O. Box 238, 46 Yamashita-cho, Yokohama, 
seeks orders for hand-made Easter baskets, 
shipment to begin in November 1948. Price 
list available on request from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Japan—Tarumoto & Co. Ltd. (exporter), 
No. 36-4 Kajiyacho Hyogo-ku, Kobe, offers 
to export toothpicks 


Wanted: U. S. Market 
for Iranian Rock Salt 


A United States market for salt from 
a deposit on Hormoz Island in the Per- 
sian Gulf is sought by the Industrial and 
Mining Bank of Iran, according to the 
American Embassy in Tehran. It is esti- 
mated that with present equipment 
(hand spades and dynamite charges), 
50.000 to 100,000 tons of salt could be 
extracted annually. 

The deposit reportedly consists of a 
large salt dome having an overburden 
varying from 3 to 12 meters, and it is 
believed that there are considerable re- 
serves, although their extent has not 
been determined. 

According to Government analysis, 
composition of the salt is as follows: 


Percent 


NaC 97. 42 
CaCO 1. 83 
SiO 23 
MgCl, 23 
Fe.O oat 
Na SO . 09 
Al.O 03 


Production cost per metric ton, f. 0. b. 
Hormoz, is estimated by the Bank as 
follows: for 30,000 tons, 180 rials; for 50,- 
000 tons, 150 rials; for 100,000 tons, 135 
rials (official rate of exchange: 32 rials 
USS$1). , 

Interested firms should communicate 
with the Industrial and Mining Bank, 
Tehran, Iran, which is a Government 
agency authorized to manage Govern- 
ment-owned factories and mines. 


Mexican Railways To Buy 
New Equipment 


A modernization program contem- 
plated by the Mexican Railways suggests 
opportunities for the sale of rolling stock 
and other equipment by United States 
manufacturers and suppliers. It is un- 
derstood that 150 locomotives (75 per- 
cent of which will be Diesel), 2,000 
freight cars, and 100 passenger cars will 
Probably be purchased in the United 
States, 


June 26, 1942 


In addition, various equipment will be 
needed for 100 freight cars and a new 
station to be constructed in Mexico City. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Sr. Rudolfo Flores, Purchasing 
Agent, National Railways of Mexico, 
Bolivar #19, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, or 
Sr. Ing. Miguel Alvarez Gleasson, Jefe 
de la Direcci6n de Control de Admisi- 
ciones, Sria. de Bienes Nacionales e In- 
speccion Administrativa, Mexico, D. F., 
Mexico. 


Paint Manufacturers. 
Please Note 


An agency of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, which is responsible for the sup- 
plies, operation, and equipment of the 
ports of Venezuela, wishes to arrange 
with a reliable United States paint man- 
ufacturer for the production of paint, 
varnish, and lacquer according to certain 
specified formulas. 

Firms interested in further details 
should get in touch with Juan A. Antoni, 
Ministerio de Hacienda, Oficina Técnica 
de Puertos, Division de Materiales, Ca- 
racas, Venezuela. . 


Keuadoran Agency in 
Market for Equipment 


Direct contact with United States 
manufacturers only of construction ma- 
terials, office equipment and supplies, 
and hospital equipment and supplies, is 
sought by the Ecuadoran Caja del Seguro 
de Empleados Privados y Obreros (So- 
cial Security Agency for Private Employ- 
ees and Workers), according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Quito. Goods needed 
include the following: 

Office equipment and supplies -—Office sup- 
plies, typewriters, calculating machines, 
office equipment, filing equipment, printing- 
paper supplies, wrapping paper, carbon paper. 

Construction materials and equipment.— 
Cement; steel; flat glass; door and window 
hardware; locks, sanitary equipment, includ- 
ing washbowls, bathtubs, water closets; pipe 
for portable water installations, faucets, ac- 
cessories; construction materials; prefabri- 
cated houses; materials for electrical in- 
stallations; wood- and_ gasoline-burning 
kitchen stoves; paints for interiors, exteriors, 
wood, floors; wallpaper 

Hospital equipment and supplies.—Clinic 
and hospital installations; X-ray, diathermy, 
infra-red, ultra-violet installations; dentists’ 
chairs; dentistry materials; drugs and phar- 
maceutical specialties; printing ink; chemi- 
cal products for pharmacy and laboratory; 
equipment for small children's parks. 


Caja del Seguro is an autonomous 
agency operating with its own funds, 
but under Government supervision. It 
maintains a medical department and 
clinics for attending to sick employees, 
and for supplying medicines and phar- 
maceutical specialties to those who do not 
require hospitalization. Its activities also 
include construction of homes for work- 
ers and private employees. 


Communications concerning this in- 
quiry should be addressed to A. Calderon, 
Manager, Departamento de Importa- 
ciones, Caja del Seguro, Quito, Ecuador. 


Saigon Seeks Quotations 
on Purebred Hogs 


The government of Saigon wishes to 
purchase 10 male and 20 female purebred 
black Berkshire or Poland China hogs 
suitable for breeding. The hogs should 
be from 4 to 6 months of age. 

Quotations may be addressed to Dr. 
Vittoz or Dr. Blanc, Direction de |’Agri- 
culture, Inspection de l’Elevage, 58 rue 
Docteur Angier, Saigon, French Indo- 
china. 


Indian Visitors Seeks Contact 
With Trade Groups 


A. C. Ramalingam, Secretary of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, 
who is visiting the United States during 
June and early July, will combine busi- 
ness on behalf of his organization with 
his role as delegate to the International 
Labor Organization conference in San 
Francisco. 

In his capacity as secretary of the 
Chamber, he has indicated that he would 
like to contact officials of some of the 
larger chambers of commerce and trade 
associations. 

Mr. Ramalingam expects to be in San 
Francisco, New York, Washington, and 
possibly Chicago, and may be reached c/o 
Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 318 Stockton, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Building and Construction 
Interests Swiss Official 

An official of the Swiss Government, 
Dr. Paul Gysler, is spending 3 months in 
the United States on a twofold mission: 
(1) to attend the Labor Conference 
(ILO) as a representative of his Gov- 
ernment, and (2) to obtain information 
on building and construction crafts. 

Dr. Gysler will visit New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Washington, and Boston, 
and may be contacted through the Swiss 
Legation, 2900 Cathedral Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Thomas Owen, representing 
Leviathan Ltd. (importer, retailer, manufac- 
turer), Cr. Bourke and Swanston Streets, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in learn- 
ing methods of manufacturing men’s cloth- 
ing. Scheduled to arrive July 7, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Rochester (N. 
Y.), and Chicago. 

2. Australia—James G. H. Sprigg, repre- 
senting Carreras Ltd. (importer of tobacco, 
wholesaler and manufacturer of cigarettes 
and tobacco), Cato Street, Prahran, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
information on supply of tobacco leaf and 
other raw materials for local manufacture. 
Scheduled to arrive July 5, via New York City, 





1] 





for a visit of 4 or 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o National City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Louis- 
ville, Richmond, and New York 

3. Australia—Robert. C. Tilt, representing 
Victorian Wheatgrowers Corp. Ltd. (whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 17 Queen Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
information on stock and poultry feed, de- 
termining United States market for Austral- 
ian primary products, and locating United 
States manufacturers desiring to manufac- 
ture in Australia under license. Scheduled 
to arrive July 7, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Albany, and San Francisco 

4. Brazil—Mario Alcide, representing As- 
sumpcao, Teixeira-Industria Grafica S. A 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 203 Rua José Bonifacio, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in visiting dairy farms and in 
studying the graphic industry. Scheduled 
to arrive June 29, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Mrs 
Italia Maxxei, 6110 De Long Pré, Hollywood 
Calif. Itinerary: New York, Washington, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Detroit, Cincinnati 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

5. Brazil—Jorge Brando Barbosa, represent- 
Companhia Brasileira de Materiais—CO- 
BRACO (importer, retailer, wholesaler), 
Avenida Graca Aranha, 206, 6° andar, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in steam shovels, trac- 
tors, agricutural implements and machinery, 
small Diesel engines (under 30 hp.), railway 
rolling stock and line materials 
and other machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
June 20, via New York City, for a visit of 
6 months. U.S. address: c/o Brazilian Con- 
sulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicag« 
Minneapolis Columbus (Ohio), Marion 
(Ohio), Detroit, Cleveland, Cedar Rapids 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, and Findlay (Ohio) 

6. Brazil—Guido Lajolo, representing Cia 
Refinadora de Oleos Prada (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 181 Rua Florencio de 
Abreu, Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing 
machinery for tin-can manufacture, and in 
visiting tin-can manufacturers and tin-plate 
lithographers { 


locomotives, 


Scheduled to arrive June 6 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Cerruti & Cominelli, 99 
Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Washington, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

7. Brazil—Agostinho Prada, representing 
Cia. Prada-Industria e Comercio (importer 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 181 Rua Florencio 
de Abreu, Sao Paulo, is interested in visit- 
ing American hat manufacturers and electric 
companies. Scheduled to arrive June 6, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S 
address: c/o Cerruti & Cominelli, 99 Hudson 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary New 
York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

8. Cuba—Andrés Rodriguez Sanchez (com- 
mission merchant), San Pedro 404, P. O. Box 
2603, Habana, is interested in soybean oil 
lard, wheat flour, rice, and general foodstuffs 
Scheduled to arrive the latter part of June 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Neuvitas Trading Co., 518 Congress 
Building, Miami 32, Fla. Itinerary: New Or- 
leans, Wichita, Waterloo (Iowa), Minneap- 
olis, Chicago, and New York 

9. Ecuador—Jorge Ayora Arellano (com- 
mission merchant), 1198 Mariano Aguilera 
St., Quito, is interested in steel products. 


Scheduled to arrive June 13, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Ecuadoran Consulate General, 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Middletown (Ohio), and Chicago 

10. Egypt—-Constantine Varvias, represent- 
ing Varvias Transport & Tourist Agency (C 
Varvias & Co.), 48 Malika Farida Street, Cairo 
is interested in forwarding and tourist agents 
Scheduled to arrive early in July, via New 
York City, for a month's visit. U.S. address 
c/o Sutherland International, 370 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco 

11. England—Mrs. Evangeline Helen Made- 
leine, representing ‘Madeleine,’ 31 Baker 
Street, London, W. 1, is interested in selling 

it u Scheduled to arrive 

July 4, via New York City, for a visit of 8 
weeks. U.S. address: Hotel Edison, 228 West 
Forty-Seventh treet, New York, N. Y.; The 
Wedgewood Hotel, 6410 South Woodlawn Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill.; 5700 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif Itinerary: New York, July 
4 to 10; Chicago, July 11 to 15; San Fran- 
cisco, July 16; other cities on west coast 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


tailored hand-knit wear 





12. India—K. Gopalakrishna, representing 
Union & Co. (Motors) Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, sales/indent agent) 29 
Mount Road, Madras" 2, is interested in im- 
porting into India automobiles completely 
knocked down, machinery for large automo- 
bile assembly plant, and machinery for man- 
ufacturing bicycles Scheduled t arrive 


during July, via New York City. for a visit 
of 3 months U. S. address: c/o Rev. C. W 
Ranson, llth floor, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
Torx, N. YF Itinerary: New York, Toledo 
Kenosha, and cities in California 

13. India—-T. Sundaram, representing Sri 
Minakshi Mills Ltd., Madura 
Ltd., Coimbatore; and Rajendra Mills Ltd 


Salem, is interested in purchasing teztile ma- 


Saroja 


chinery Scheduled to arrive May 25, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 3 m« 
U. S. address: Plaza Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-Ninth Street, New York, N. Y Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Detroit, and 
cities in Georgia 

World Trade 
Mills Ltd. and 
prepared 

14. Jran—Ali 
porter 


nths 


Directory Reports on Saroja 


Mir-Reghabi 
Timcheh 


(importer, ex- 


wholesaler) Sadre Aazam 


Bazaar, Tehran, is interested in negotiating 
with American firms handling cotton piece 
good woolen piece good notior and gen- 
eral merchandise Scheduled t irrive dur- 


ing July, via New York City, for a visit of 6 
months vu. § 
sulate General 30 
York, N. Y 
15. Mexico 
Tolsa Ni 718 
representing Laboratori 


porter 


addres c/o Iranian Con- 


naga Guadalajara 
Alpha, S. A. (im- 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer) 


Guadalajara 


67 Contreras Medellin Jalisco 
is interested in purchasing machinery to 
manufacture absorbent cotton Scheduled 
to arrive June 14, for a month's visit U.S 


address: c/o Mexican Consulate General, 70 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y Itinerary 
Houston, New Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta 
Washington, Richmond, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and Chicago 

16. Netherland Joachim 3enjamin De 
Groot, J. Viottastraat 39, Amsterdam 
senting N. V. Confectiefabriek v/h De Groot 
& Co Heeren- 
gracht 50-52, Amsterdam, is 
exporting tertile 


repre- 


(importer, manufacturer), 
interested in 
to the United States, and in 
purchasing tertile machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive July 7, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Fairmoor Ltd 
512 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y Itin- 


erary: New York City, and POSSibly Log 
Angeles. 
17. Netherlands Leo Janowitz, 


repre. 
488 Prinsen. 
gracht, Amsterdam, is interested in purchas. 
ing raw mdaterials and the 
leather industry Scheduled to arrive June 
28, via New York City, for a visit of 4 Weeks, 
U. S. address: c/o 91 Wall Street, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Milwaukee, ang 
Boston 
World 
pared 


18. Netherland J 


senting “Lenjan” Lederwerken 


machines for 


Trade Directory Report being pre- 


Snelten, representing 


fa. Kleur en Profiel, Stationsstraat 27, Tiel, js 
interested in exporting wooden novelties to 
the United States 


Scheduled to arrive June 
24, via New York City, for a vis Of 4 weeks 
U.S Prince George Hotel, 14 East 
r'wenty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin. 
erary: New York, Washington, Grand Rapids 
Chicag« Seattle, Los Angele New 
ind Miami 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 


address 


Orleans 


Bernardus Egidius Maria 
rechnische Agenturen 


(importer 


wholesaler ile indent gent), 192 Joh 
Verhulststraat, Amsterdam, Z interested 
I imp< rting €leé trv iiating material 
! the Netherland Scheduled to arrive 
June 1 via New York City ior a Visit of 
6 week U.S. addre Prince George Hote] 


14 East Twenty-eighth Street New Yi rk 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Phila- 





aely hia a Chica 
20. Panama, Republi Miguel Sastre 
importe! wholesaler manufacturer), 44 
Calle Carlos Mend 1, Box 238, Panama, is 
nterested ir itiz hoe factory which 


manufactures LOE according to stitchdown 


method Scheduled to arrive the first week 
in July, for a month visit U. S. address 
c’o Panamanian ( 1 ‘ Boston, Mass 
Itinerar S Anto1 d Bosto1 


promoting the Amancic pulverizing 
irrive June 18, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S 
addre ( Raymond Gente 10 Park Ave- 


nue, New York, N. Y Itinerary 


Scheduled 


Summit 


Import Opportunities 


22. Australia—B. J. May (manufacture! 
120 Murray Street, Hobart, Tasmania, wishes 
to export shell novelties suitable for chalt 

iriety tore 

23. Belgi I ylisseme! \ Bourez- 


Kesteloot S. P. R. L. (manufacturer) 


54 rue 


Ameye, Iseghem, wishes to export and seeks 
rent for fine- and medium-quality brushe 
various types, for household use. Samples 
ivailable against preliminary payment from 


foreign firm 


24. Belgiun Achille Van Doorne (manu- 
facturer) 346 Chaussee de Bruce Maria- 
kerke-Ghent,. desir¢ to export and _ seeks 
agent for good-quality stained glass win- 


dows All work made to order Firm is in 
a position to turn out about 11 square yards 
of stained-gla windows each month. Also 


firm would like to receive whatever instruc- 


tions may be customary 
25. Brazil—Holland, Pire & Cia. Ltda 
(wholesaler and exporter; actual manufac- 


ture is done by its subsidiary, Agar-agar do 
Brasil Ltda.), 34 Rua Senador Paulo Egidio 
Sao Paulo, wishes to export 1,000 p: unds each 
(strip, powder) for phar- 
Samples 
available upon request from for- 
Inspecti mn at Sao Paulo at eX- 


month of agar-agar 
maceutical and commercial use 
and prices 


eign firm 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 





pe! 
ou 
ob’ 


tic 


be 








ense of buyer At present offerings are on 
outright sale basis, but firm is interested in 
obtaining selling agent for the future. Firm 
will welcome and follow any special instruc- 
tions from buyers. 

96. Canada—Cooperative Federée de Que- 

pec (agricultural cooperative), Victoriaville, 
Quebec, wishes to export 200,000 to 300,000 
annually of first-quality cheese bores. 
veneer: ‘4 inch thickness, 612 inches high 
inside, 15 inches diameter. Firm prefers con- 
tacting direct buyers, but is willing to have 
an agent appointed in the United States. 
97. Canada—Thos, J. Keane (commission 
merchant), 1914 Manufacturers Street, 
Montreal, wishes to export Jamaica rum, 
30 degrees under proot. Quantities available: 
6,000 cartons ‘Burkes,” 6,000 cartons 
“Caruba,” 12/26 oz. bottles each carton (light 
and dark) Samples will be sent postpaid 
by firm 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

298. England—-B. Appleby Limited (manu- 
facturers), Brunel Buildings, Brunel Street, 
Armley Road, Leeds, Yorkshire, wishes to 
export 200 fat-reclaiming machines each 
month An illustrated leaflet is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

29. England—-Couper, Friend & Co. (man- 
ufacturers and distributors of feedstuffs and 
foodstuffs), 33/35 Eastcheap, London, E. C. 3 
wishes to export and seeks agent for pre- 
served shellfish (bottled edible cockles) 

30. England—-Formglass Products (manu- 
facturer ), 13 Southern Road, Thame, Oxon 
desires to export “Casselle” flat bulb ptpettes 
(N. P. L. Grade B) Description: The main 
feature of the pipette is that instead of the 
bulb being cylindrical it is a flat oval facili- 
tating easy handling, and its unique con- 
struction obviates the risk of its rolling off 
the bench or desk in the course of its use 
thus avoiding distraction of the research 
chemist or laboratory user in his observa- 
tions. Also, another advantage is that liquid 
densities or colors can be observed with 
greater ease and accuracy Pipettes are 
manufactured in the following sizes: 1, 2, 
5, 10, 15, 20, 25, and 50 ml., also special 
$1Zes 

31. England—-G. H. C. Harvey (manufac- 
turers’ agent), 33 Rodenhurst Road, Clapham, 
London, S. W. 4., desires to export and seeks 
agent for general merchandise such as toys 
china, glass, pottery, aluminumware, hard- 
ware, plastics, brushware, and novelties 

32. England—-B. Koster & Sons (export 
agents and wholesalers), Buchanan Build- 
ings, 24 Holborn, London, E. C. 1., wishes to 
export high-grade leather shoes and slippers 
for men and women (Northampton and 
Northamptonshire make) 

33. England—Sam Scott Limited (manu- 
facturers), Escott House, 16/18 Ramillies 
Street, London, W. 1., wishes to export and 
Seeks agent for excellent-quality millinery 
such as handmade fur felts, cocktail hats, 
tailored millinery, trimmed straw models 
Inexpensive fur and wool felts, children's 
school hats 

34. England—Laurence D. Wallis (sales 
agent), 157 The Avenue, Tottenham, London, 
N. 17., wishes to export high-grade general 
merchandise, including a propelling lead 
pencil 

35. England—M. Wright & Sons Ltd 
(manufacturer), Quorn Mills, Nr. Lough- 
borough, Leics., wishes to export narrow web- 
bings, elastics and tapes for all trades 

36. France —J. Andrei-Guibout (marble 
quarry), Bouere, Mayenne, wishes to export 
first-class “Bois-Jourdan” marble, a greenish 
Pink marble with rose veins Specifications 
and prices available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
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Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Samples 
available on request from foreign firm. 

37. France—Paul Eynard (manufacturer), 
255 Rue Faventines, Valence (Drome), has 
available for export 2,000 units each month 
of superior-quality leather belts in natural 
or mahogany colors. Specifications: length 
37.4 inches, width 0.94 inch, thickness 0.10 
inch. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. France—Georges Guerout Fils (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Saint-Germain d’Etables, 
par Torcy-le-Grand, Seine-Inférieure, wishes 
to export and obtain agent for all types of 
brass cocks and valves, faucets, joints, and 
sockets. Firm states it is in a position to 
export approximately 4 tons of sanitary fix- 
tures each month. 

39. France—Guy Linossier (manufacturer, 
artisan), 436 Chemin du Roucas-Blanc, Mar- 
seille (B-du-R), wishes to export tiny hand- 
carved statuettes in the tradition of tke 
Provencal “Santons.”” These are small figures 
of members of the Holy Family placed around 
a tiny creche at Christmastime. These par- 
ticular “santons” are 2 centimeters high, 
carved in reddish ceramic with a transparent 
varnish, Production is from 300 to 500 each 
month If so ordered, he can also carve 
statuettes of Provencal peasant Characters 

World Trade Directory Report being 
Prepared 

40. France—Mademoiselle Morancon (man- 
ufacturer-handicraft), 55 Rue Dragon, Mar- 
seille (B-du-R), wishes to export hand-em- 
broidered tapestries, specializing in the styles 
of the epochs of Louis XIII, Louis XIV, and 
Louis XV. The tapestries are made to order 
and can follow a design proposed by the 
prospective client, or a design originated by 
the artisan. Tapestries are made as wall 
hangings or furniture coverings. A number 
of finished tapestries are at present on hand. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

41. Italy—-RR. Padri Certosini (manufac- 
turer), Certosa de] Galluzzo, Florence, wishes 
to export dessert liqueurs excellent in quality 
and said to have therapeutic properties. The 
liqueurs bear the following trade marks: 
“Liquore Certosa di Val d’Ema—Verde,” 
“Liquore Certosa di Val d’Ema—Giallo,” 
“Elixir di China Certosa di Val d’Ema,” “Al- 
chermes Certosa di Val d’Ema,” and are sold 
in barrels or in distinctive and artistic ter- 
racotta bottles of varied sizes and shapes. 

42. Netherlands—‘ALTO” (manufacturer), 
31 van Pallandstraat, Arnhem, wishes to 
export first-class Delft earthenware. 

43. Netherlands—The Dutch Milkcan Ex- 
port (manufacturer), 73-75 Nieuwe Ebbinge- 
straat, Groningen, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for tin-coated milk cans, milk pails, 
sieves, and kitchen articles; and stainless- 
steel kitchen utensils. All articles meet the 
demands of quality of the Netherlands In- 
spection Board. Samples available upon re- 
quest from foreign firm. 

44. Netherlands—J. D. Maarse & Zonen 
(growers and exporters), Uiterweg, Aalsmeer, 
wishes to export exclusively first-class flow- 
ers, plants, and seeds, such as carnations, 
cuttings, climbing roses, rose eyes for bud- 
ding, stocks, chrysanthemums, grafted roses, 
standard roses, bush roses, forcing plants, 
fern seedlings, pricked-out plants, rooted 
cuttings for spring delivery, seedlings, and 
seeds. All exports inspected by Government 
Office, Planteziektekundige Dienst, at Wa- 
geningen, on quality and purity. 

45. Netherlands—Machine & Installatie- 
bureau v/h Ir. T. Knape (manufacturer /ex- 
porter), 34 Kerkstraat, Wassenaar, near The 
Hague, wishes to export high-grade contain- 
ers Such as pans, pails, and buckets. Con- 
tainers made from tinned iron sheeting for 
use in trade and industry. One catalog and 


price list available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

46. Netherlands—N. V. Nederlandsche Ap- 
paratenfabriek “Nedap” (manufacturer and 
exporter), A 329 Notenboomstraat, Groenlo, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for bakelite 
building hardware; bell transformers, bell 
pushbuttons, and door openers. 

47. Scotland—The Caledonian Milling Co. 
(Aberdeen) Ltd. (oat and meal millers, grain 
merchants, and fish meal manufacturers), 
Caledonian Mills, Aberdeen, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for packaged cereal products 
such as oat flakes, oat flour, barley flakes, 
and barley flour. 

48. Sweden—A. M. de Jong Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Hollandaregatan 3, 
Stockholm, wishes to export builders’ hard- 
ware, about 50 metric tons available for ex- 
port during 1948. Firm prefers to sell outright 
to wholesalers. If necessary, will consider ap- 
pointing an agent. Catalog and prices of 
hardware offered available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

49. Sweden—Nils Troédsson Paper Co. AB 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter, manufac- 
turer), Gullbergs Strandgata 1, Goteborg, 
wishes to export all kinds of paper and 
boards. 

°50. Switzerland—tulrich Jistrich (ex- 
porter), Walzenhausen, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for all-metal reproduction cam- 
era. One illustrated booklet is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

51. Switzerland—Melecco S. A. (exporter 
and wholesaler), 21 Ausstellungstrasse, Zu- 
rich, wishes to export and seeks agent for real 
briar smoking pipes in different shapes. Firm 
States it can export 1,000 to 2,000 dozens 
per month. > 


Export Opportunities 


52. Ecuador—Omega, Fabrica de Articulos 
de Papel (importer, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales/indent agent), 100 Gonzalo Pizarro, 
P. O. Box 230, Quito, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for all grades of paper; paper convert- 
ing and printing machinery. 

53. Italy—‘‘Reggiane”’ Officine Meccaniche 
Societa per Azioni (manufacturer), Casella 
Postale 8, Reggio Emilia, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for 3,000 tons annually of Southern 
pine and Douglas fir. 

54. Italy—I. Stummvoll & G. Librizzi (im- 
port merchant, wholesaler), 25 Viale Ed- 
mondo De Amicis, Florence, seeks purchase 
quotations for the following colors and 
glazes: liquid lucid gold; liquid lucid silver; 
low firing and high firing (800-850 centi- 
grades) overglaze colors (red, pink, purple, 
black, white, blue, yellow). Also high firing 
underglaze colors (1,100 to 1,200 centigrades) . 

55. Newfoundland—Baird & Co. Ltd. 
(brokers, commission merchants, manufac- 
turers’ agents), P. O. Box E 5087, St. John’s 
seeks purchase quotations from growers and 
shippers of boxed apples. Firm states it 
would buy in Carloads, cash against bill of 
lading, St. John’s. 


Agency Opportunities 

56. France—Georges Wolff (broker), 8, 
Place de la Porte Champerret, Paris, seeks 
agency from manufacturers of wrapping 
paper, cardboard, and all kinds of wrapping 
material. 

57. Italy—Giovanni Battista Assereto (sales 
agent), Via alla Chiesa di S. Martino, Genoa, 
desires representation for canned and pre- 
served foodstuffs, especially salmon and 
prunes 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Austria 
Economic Conditions 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMPENSATION OFFICE 


A national Compensation Office is 
being established in Vienna, according to 
recent reports in the Austrian economic 
press. The new organization will, in gen- 
eral, follow the pattern of the Compensa- 
tion Office at Innsbruck, Tirol, which was 
successful in bringing together exporters 
and importers, thus facilitating the clos- 
ing of compensation transactions with 
foreign firms and agencies. 

The Austrian Exchange Office will be a 
part of the Austrian Exporters and Im- 
porters Association with offices at Gluck- 
gasse 1, Vienna I, Austria. The Associa- 
tion itself will, in the future, operate 
within the framework of the Federal 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Benelux 


Economic Conditions 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CERTAIN NEW INDUS- 
TRIES, REQUIRES PREVIOUS CONSULTA- 
TION AMONG MEMBER STATES 


The Governments of Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg agreed early in 
1948 to consult with each other before 
certain industries may be either estab- 
lished or expanded, according to Econo- 
mische Voorlichting, The Hague, March 
10, 1948. 

As soon as one of the governments con- 
cerned is informed of plans for a new 
establishment or for the expansion of an 
existing industry, and if it approves these 
plans, it will inform the other govern- 
ments, supplying complete documents re- 
lating to these plans. If no objections 
are raised, the projected establishment 
or expansion will be permitted to be car- 
ried out. If one of the governments 
considers the project superfluous, the 
necessary permits will not be granted. 
In this case, however, the government 
which presented the project can apply 
for an opinion of the Council for the 
Economic Union at Brussels, if it is felt 
that the objections raised are not valid. 
Unless the Council renders a unanimous 
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opinion, the government submitting the 
plans is at liberty to pursue them. 

This procedure does not supersede ex- 
isting regulations whereby practically 
all new establishments or expansions of 
existing industries in the Benelux coun- 
tries are closely supervised and regulated 
by the individual governments. 

The following industries are subject to 
this new procedure: Window glass, car- 
bonic acid, copper sulfate, explosives, cel- 
lophane (other than for photographic 
purposes) , coal mines, coke, carbonic acid 
soda, steel, ball bearings, bicycle and 
other types of chains, plywood, furni- 
ture,’ strawboard, cement, asbestos ce- 
ment,’ rubber, sugar and sugar refiner- 
ies, rice hulling, vegetable oils, milling, 
brewing, and nitrogen. 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY A 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated June 11, 1948) 


In order to combat the high cost of 
living, the Brazilian Government has re- 
quested Congress for authority to pur- 
chase surpluses of esSential foodstuffs, 
namely, rice, beans, corn, pork lard, 
bacon, beef, and mandioca flour. It also 
has requested legislation to limit profits. 
The first measure is intended to force 
producers and dealers to dispose of food- 
stuffs on the domestic market at estab- 
lished ceiling prices. As the same prices 
would be paid for surpluses, the influence 
of higher export quotations would dis- 
appear. If Congress approves this leg- 
islation, the Government would com- 
pletely control exports of the commod- 
ities mentioned, by direct shipments or 
through established trade circles. 

Elimination of books, newspapers, 
magazines, and similar publications from 
import license requirement was decreed 
early in June and later identical action 
was taken in respect to gasoline, kero- 
sene, Diesel oil, gas oil, signal oil, fuel oil, 
and lubricating oils of petroleum origin. 
General import licensing is progressing 


‘These industries are subject to this pro- 
cedure only if the projects involve invest- 
ments of more than 300,000 guilders (1 
guilder = $0.38.) 


slowly, but is gradually gaining momen. 
tum as internal licensing procedure jg 
developed for specific groups of com. 
modities. 

The relatively heavy arrival of goods 
shipped prior to May 6, the deadline 
when import licenses would be needed, 
and the larger proportion of import col- 
lections being routed through the Bank 
of Brazil, has resulted in renewed remit- 
tance delays on collections of that bank, 
which, on first-category goods, are now 
reported in excess of 30 days at Rio de 
Janeiro. Collection remittances of other 
banks at Rio de Janeiro are currently 
requiring from 3 to 5 months on first- 
category goods with the exception of a 
few banks which are further behind. 
Delays in remittances to pay for imports 
in other sections of Brazil vary greatly, 
but are reported as having improved 
somewhat. 

Trading in cocoa was revived, but 
prices fluctuated violently during the 
past 30 days, ranging from 29 cents c. 
and f. New York in mid-May to 36 cents 
later. Sales for export were reported as 
120,000 bags Jute producers in the 
Amazon are witnessing a sharp break in 
prices as their estimated 10,000-metric 
ton crop approaches maturity. Prices 
dropped from 8 to 6.50 cruzeiros per kilo- 
gram. The reduction was attributed to 
the arrival of Indian jute in the consum- 
ing centers of central Brazil. The latest 
official estimate of the oncoming coffee 
crop in Sao Paulo is 11,244,747 bags, or 
approximately 1,500,000 bags more than 
last month’s estimate. This will mate- 
rially increase coffee available for export. 

The strike of the Mogiana Railway 
workers was renewed. An earlier strike 
on this line in February was suppressed, 
but the workers were promised that their 
demand for an increase of 500 cruzeiros 
per month would be resolved by the labor 
court. The workers in turn stated that 
if a solution was not found within 90 
days, they would strike again. On June 
7 they did so. Inasmuch as the difficul- 
ties on the Sorocabana and other Sao 
Paulo railways, which also experienced 
labor disturbances in late February and 
early March, were concluded on a some- 
what similar basis, it is not impossible 
that the movement will spread to other 
lines. So far, efforts of the striking 
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workers for sympathetic action by other 
trade union groups in Campinas and Ri- 
peirao Preto, the principal centers of the 
strikes, have gone unheeded. The strike 
has been spreading progressively 
throughout the Mogiana system and as 
of June lla reported 3,000 workers were 
idle. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished (comparable period of the pre- 
ceding year in parentheses) are as fol- 
lows: Exports, January-March 990,491 
metric tons (914,595), 4,500,256,000 cru- 
geiros (5,813,410,000) ; imports, January- 
February, 955,480 metric tons (1,108,638) , 
3,297,027,000 cruzeiros (3,257,869 000). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS REMOVED FROM 
ImporT LICENSE REQUIREMENT 


An announcement was made in the Bra- 
gilian Diario Oficial of June 7, 1948, that a 
decree had been signed removing the im- 
port-license requirement from certain pe- 
troleum products, including gasoline, kero- 
sene, Diesel oil, gas oil, signal oil, fuel oil, 
and lubricating oils, plain, compound, and 
emulsions, according to a telegram of June 8 
from the Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Pro- 
mulgation of this decree is expected soon 

|For announcement of the import control 
law under which petroleum products were 
made subject to import license, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 13, 1948.) 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH RUMANIA ON EXCHANGE 
oF Goops AND PROTOCOL ON PAYMENTS 
SIGNED 


A commercial agreement on exchange of 
goods, valid for 1 year until May 1, 1949, and 
accompanied by a protocol on payments, 
was signed by Bulgaria and Rumania, ac- 
cording to the Bulgarian press of May 8, 
1948. The commercial agreement provides 
for an exchange of goods in each direction 
valued at $3,000,000 

Bulgaria's exports to Rumania are to in- 
clude tobacco, essential oils, and quartz sand. 
Rumania is to export, in exchange, chemicals, 
petroleum products, tools, storage batteries, 
textile-machine spare parts, sheet iron, and 
medicines 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CapitaL Goops Import CONTROL 
EXTENDED 


A further list of capital goods was placed 
under Canadian import permit control ef- 
fective June 5, 1948. Included under these 
controls are such goods as parts for electric 
and other stoves; electric-lighting-fixture 
parts, electric-razor and electric-iron parts, 
building stone, road-paving machines, ditch 
excavators, motor rail cars, mine locomotives, 
annular ball bearings, casket tables for 
hearses, door locks, electric switches, trol- 
ley-bus bodies, ships and vessels of all types, 
Ovens for commercial bakeries, and sound 
recorders, 

The newly controlled goods are covered by 
the following Canadian tariff items, and all 
holders of the Canadian Import Restric- 
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tions—Capital Goods List, dated March 12, 
1948, distributed by the Department of 
Commerce, should amend their copies in 
accordance with the above information: 305, 
306, 306a, 306b, ex422a, ex422b, ex434a, 
ex435, ex438, 438h, 438i, ex440, ex440a, 
ex443, ex445, ex445i, ex445k, 445p, 445q. 

[For a report on previous developments in 
the Canadian import control situation see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 29, 1948.) 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated June 9, 1948) 


Although 5 Sundays and 4 holidays in 
the month of May considerably reduced 
the gross income of Chile’s retail out- 
lets, the average of their daily sales was 
higher than a year ago. As a result of 
clothing sales, the average amount of 
each sales slip in department stores im- 
proved slightly over April. The supply 
of foreign and domestic fabrics improved, 
but sales prices advanced, reflecting the 
effect of the new exchange rates on raw 
material and on import excise taxes. 

Plans were formulated during May for 
the First Session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America which was to 
be held in Santiago from June 7 to 28. 
On June 1, discussions relative to fund- 
ing Chile’s long-term external debt were 
concluded with representatives of a New 
York banking firm. 

The conditions under which the Chile 
Exploration Co. will begin construction 
of a plant for the treatment of sulfide 
ores at Chiquicamata were approved by 
the Chilean Government. The agree- 
ment permits the company to liquidate at 
current banking rates the dollars neces- 
sary for the construction expenses of the 
new plant and for the payment of cus- 
toms duties for imported materials and 
equipment. Housing and other social 
benefits to the workers also are planned. 
The copper assigned by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment under trade or reciprocal agree- 
ments with other countries will be sup- 
plied by the company, it being under- 
stood that the company may make direct 
sales to fulfill these commitments. The 
project represents a total investment of 
approximately $130,000,000. 

In the 4-month period ended April 30, 
1938, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil of Chile authorized payment of 
$6,500,000 for merchandise imported in 
1947 at the official rate of 31 pesos to the 
dollar. In the same period the clearance 
of merchandise in the customhouse, val- 
ued at $24,000,000, was authorized at the 
43-peso rate. The Council also an- 
nounced that licenses would be approved 
to importers who desire to utilize dollars 
collected from insurance claims, provided 
the same type of merchandise as that lost 
on the shipment is reordered. 

May Day celebrations in Chile were 
without incident. At a mass meeting of 


workers, President Gonzalez cited sta- 
tistics to demonstrate that production, 
particularly of minerals, had increased 
noticeably during the past 8 months. He 
attributed this increase to the Govern- 
ment campaign to eliminate Communist 
influence in Chilean labor unions. 

An arbitral award in the dispute be- 
tween workers and management of the 
Bethlehem-Chile iron mines on May 4 
solved the last pending conflict in the 
mining industry. Inasmuch as new la- 
bor contracts were signed prior to May 
by the Braden and Andes Copper Cos., 
the threat of new union demands in the 
near future does not appear likely. 
Bethlehem miners were granted a gen- 
eral wage increase of 6 pesos per day, 
7 days’ pay for 6 days’ work, a family 
allowance of 150 pesos per month for a 
wife and 100 pesos per month for each 
child, severance pay of 1 month’s wages 
per year of service, and other benefits. 

A strike in Santiago and Valparaiso 
bakeries necessitated government inter- 
vention in order to avoid an interruption 
in*the normal supply of bread. Work- 
ers, who had demanded a 50-percent 
wage increase, were willing to accept 21 
percent, but bakery owners maintained 
that any increase would raise the price 
of bread. The Government refused to 
grant a price increase and bakery work- 
ers refused to accept an increased work 
load fearing an increase of unemploy- 
ment among them. 

The Government also had to inter- 
vene with respect to a large Santiago 
pasteurizing plant in order to insure the 
city’s milk supply. The plant, which 
was unable to pay producers, is being 
operated temporarily by the Institute of 
Agricultural Economy. Modernization 
of equipment seems imperative. Mean- 
while the Government has authorized an 
increase of 30 centavos per liter for milk. 

Continued buying of wheat by a Gov- 

ernment agency in the face of a slow 
market should encourage farmers who 
have been unable to dispose of their crop 
through private channels and should 
help to assure sufficient acreage for the 
next harvest. There has been little for- 
eign demand for export-type beans, but 
the domestic market has been firm. Po- 
tato farmers also fear that the foreign 
market will fail to take all of their ex- 
portable surplus. Tea, coffee, and milk 
were in short supply during May. The 
Government continued its price-control 
campaign, and numerous merchants 
were fined for violations of price-control 
regulations. There were no important 
general increases in official prices. As 
a result of an 80-percent increase in cer- 
tain fertilizer prices in the past few 
months, farmers have requested the Gov- 
ernment to study the problem, claim- 
ing that food production is seriously 
threatened. 





Under a recently approved Aviation 


Technical Services Agreement, the 
United States will send technical per- 
sonnel to Chile to offer instruction in 
the various technical phases of air-line, 
ground, and flight operations. The Ar- 
gentine air line Flota Aérea Mercante 
Argentina (FAMA) has petitioned for 
flight into and beyond Chile, and has 
requested an increase on fares between 
Santiago and Buenos Aires. It was an- 
nounced that a mission from Argentina 
would soon arrive to discuss the bilateral 
air agreement between Chile and Ar- 
gentina. 

Another Argentine air line (Zonda) 
was authorized to conduct international 
air cabotage between Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, and Santiago, Chile, and a similar 
service between Salta, Argentina, and 
Antofagasta, Chile. The Chilean Linea 
Aérea Nacional (LAN) resumed winter 
operating schedules. It has petitioned 
for additional air services to the south 
of Chile. 

Weekly passenger and freight service 
on the newly constructed Antofagasta- 
Salta railroad was started late in May, 
and on the 18th the Grace Line an- 
nounced the beginning of a new pas- 
senger-cargo service from Chilean ports 
to Jacksonville, Baltimore, and Boston. 

The authorized increase in Santiago 
gas rates from 1.60 pesos ($0.052) to 2.11 
pesos ($).068) per cubic meter, retro- 
active from April 1, 1948, will be reduced 
to 2.01 pesos ($0.064), on April 1, 1949 
El Albanico Hydro-Electric Plant was of- 
ficially opened on May 14, and the main 
line, to supply the new steel plant un- 
der construction near Concepcion, was 
connected on June 2. 

Rationing of inner tubes, which was 
lifted in Chile approximately 1 year ago, 
has been reestablished. The measure, 
which is intended to insure an equitable 
distribution of available tubes was 
prompted by the reduced production of 
the local tire industry. Technical 
difficulties encountered in the use of a 
new type of rubber, and a lag in the sup- 
ply of other imported raw materials 
caused the slow-down. 

The Fomento Corporation was author- 
ized in May to contract a loan of 40,- 
000,000 pesos ($1,290,322) to be used for 
development work. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated June 8, 1948) 

Losses in buildings and merchandise 
reported so far from the rioting of April 
9 come to over 88,000,000 pesos ‘the peso 
is equivalent to approximately $0.57 U.S. 


currency at the official rate). It is esti- 
mated that the total of all property losses 
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will not exceed 100,000,000 pesos. Some 
740 merchants suffered either complete 
or partial losses during the rioting in 
Bogota, and about 400 more in other 
parts of the country. However, it is esti- 
mated that from 60 to 70 percent of the 
merchants will be able to start again on 
their own resources. In addition, Decree 
1766 of May 25 outlined the Govern- 
ment’s rehabilitation plan for the “dam- 
nificados” ‘(those who suffered losses). 
Losses will be deductible from income 
tax—50 percent from the 1947 return and 
50 percent from that of 1948. Owners of 
destroyed or seriously damaged buildings 
will be exempt from 1948—49 real-estate 
taxes and will be eligible for long-term 
reconstruction mortgage loans from the 
Central Mortgage Bank. The Govern- 
ment will guarantee 12-year, 6 percent 
commercial loans for replacing stocks 
and refurnishing shops. The loans will 
be made through the commercia! banks. 
However, principal payments are not to 
begin until the third year, and the Gov- 
ernment will pay fhe first 2 years’ inter- 
est. Those who suffered losses will be 
entitled to loans scaled according to the 
degree of loss suffered and the amount 
of their remaining capital. The Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports, and Ex- 
ports also has promised special exchange 
quotas for imports to replace lost stocks 
Participation in the Government’s assist- 
ance program will be based on the report 
of loss filed with the Damage Informa- 
tion Board established in the Ministry 
of Finance. 

Unmistakably, the April 9 disturbances 
were a severe shock to the country, and 
a general atmosphere of uncertainty and 
inquietude continues. Retail sales re- 
portedly were down 30 to 40 percent dur- 
ing April and May. Although many 
shops already are repaired completely 
and remodeled, doing business at their 
former sites or new locations, some mer- 
chants and property owners are debating 
the advisability of rebuilding at this time. 
The feeling that the political situation is 
still far from resolved already has led to 
a noticeable flight of foreign and domes- 
tic capital out of the country. 

Continued rumors that the Govern- 
ment contemplates changing the rate of 
exchange, now 1.75 peso to the dollar, 
have contributed to the general un- 
certainty. Nevertheless, Government 
spokesmen denied emphatically that de- 
valuation will take place. What appears 
to be in the offing now, however, is a sys- 
tem of additional graduated exchange 
taxes, depending on the essentiality clas- 
sification of the articles to be imported. 
A complete reclassification of the import 
schedule according to comparative es- 
sentiality was completed and published 
as Resolution 190 of the Office of Contral 
of Exchange, Imports, and Exports. The 
previous five classification groups now 
have been reformed into three groups. 


Probably 80 percent of all available offi. 
cial exchange for imports will be alloted 
for First Group articles. Of the re. 
mainder, the largest part undoubtedly 
will go for Second Group imports, leay. 
ing very little for the new Third Group, 
Moreover, a decree controlling the js. 
suance of nonreimbursable licenses hag 
been prepared and is awaiting the Pres. 
dent’s signature. It is understood that 
the new decree contemplates that even 
free-market dollars are to be channeleg 
as much as possible into First and See. 
ond Group imports. Meanwhile, the of. 
fice of Control of Exchange, Imports, ang 
Exports has suspended the issuance of 
nonreimbursable Third 
Group articles until the new policy jg 
clarified. 


licenses for 


The existence of the dollar free market 
for imports has been under sharp fire ip 
the Bogota press. It is argued that the 
fact that some importers are bringing in 
goods on nonreimbursable import \j- 
censes, and paying inflated free-market 
dollar prices, is pushing up prices of al} 
imported goods 
coming 


Loudest complaints are 
from coffee growers who have 
been campaigning for permission to sel] 
at least a part of their coffee dollars on 
the free market Free-market dollar 
prices during May averaged around 2.75 
pesos. 

According to figures published by the 
Bank of the Republic, for the first four 
months of 1948, an unfavorab!e balance 
of $14,622,405.84 in exchange movements 
was registered. A slightly favorable bal- 
$1,006,184.88 occurred in the 
month of April. However, this was due 
to the suspension of exchange operations 
from April 9 to April 21. 

By Decree 1407 of April 30, the Bank 
of the Republic’s gold and dollar reserve 
requirement against bills in circulation 
was reduced from 30 to 25 percent. Re- 
serve requirements of commercial banks 
also were lowered 


ance of 


The decree is con- 
sidered a step toward greater elasticity in 
credit facilities in order to cope with 
reconstruction needs. It also will per- 
mit the release of additional dollar ex- 
change for import purposes. As of April 
30, dollar and gold reserves of the Bank 
of the Republic totaled $106,589,000, rep- 
resenting an actual reserve of 53.66 per- 
cent against bills in circulation. 

The volume of "50-peso” ($28) pack- 
ages arriving without prior import li- 
censes still was heavy during May, as 
importers rushed to beat the May 31 
deadline on this type of shipment. From 
now on, all shipments into Colombia will 
require prior import licenses, unless (1) 
they contain industrial and agricultural 
spare parts, surgical instruments, peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, or books, and (2) the 
shipment is valued at 50 pesos or less. 
The Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports still is delaying dollar 


payment authorization on “50-peso 
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shipments which came in earlier this 
year. It hopes to be able to permit pay- 
ment late in June when do'lar income 
from resumed coffee shipments is re- 
ceived. 

Coffee exports during May totaled 459,- 
627 sacks, valued at 37,778,607 pesos, a 
substantial increase over the months of 
March and April when only 324,925 and 
901,801 sacks were exported, respectively. 
Total coffee exports for the first 5 months 
of the year were 1,915,907 sacks. Last 
year Colombia exported 5,338,866 sacks 
(60 kilograms) in all. 

Despite the increased 
vigilance of the army since April 9, the 
cost-of-living index for a Bogota work- 
ingman’s family reached 286.6 during 
May (February 1937 100), an increase 
of 2.6 points since March (no figures were 
compiled during April). 

On May 15 the Texas Petroleum Co. 
spudded in a new wildcat well on their 
concession in the Intendencia of Caqueta. 
The well is regarded as the most impor- 
tant wildcat well now drilling in Culom- 


price-control 


bia, as it is the first of a series of tests to 
be drilled in the heretofore unexplored 
South Llanos region in the Amazon Basin 
section of Colombia. Petroleum ex- 
ports during the month of April totaled 
1.201.187 barrels. Total exports for the 
first 4 months of 1948 reached 4,957,512 
barrels. In 1947 Colombia exported 19,- 
599,603 barrels of petroleum. 

The National Railroads have been con- 
centrating all available rolling stock on 
the Ferrocarril del Pacifico in an effort 
to clear away the chronic backlog of 
freight clogging the port of Buenaven- 
tura. Throughout the month of May a 
continuing backlog of more than 50,000 
tons of freight was piled up in the port. 
The railroads have been handicapped in 
their efforts by a shortage of freight cars. 
An additional complication during May 
occurred when the bridge over the Dagua 
River on the railroad line between Buena- 
ventura and Cali was washed out early in 
the month. Railroad service was sus- 
pended for about 6 days until the bridge 
was replaced with a temporary structure. 

River-boat companies operating on the 
Magdalena River have been complaining 
that they are unable to operate economi- 
cally because current labor agreements 
force them to employ an excessive num- 
ber of workers. The companies have 
threatened to cease operations in August 
and have asked that the Government na- 
tionalize the Magdalena traffic. The 
Government is studying the situation and 
expects to reach an amicable settlement 
of the difficulties. Magdalena traffic has 
been handicapped by antiquated, un- 
economic equipment and has suffered in 


Competition with railroads and trucking 
companies, 
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Exchange and Finance 


INCREASE OF TAX ON SALES OF EXCHANGE 


According to a telegram from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota, the Office of Con- 
trol of Exchange, Imports, and Exports by 
decree No. 1952 of June 11, 1948, has in- 
creased the tax on sales of exchange (except 
those specially exempted) for Import groups 
I, II, and III, by 10, 16, and 26 percent, re- 
spectively, in addition to the 4 percent tax 
now in effect. 

The decree also permits a 10-centavo bonus 
over the official rate of approximately 1.75 
pesos to the dollar to exporters of coffee and 
other specified export products. 

|Holders of International Reference Serv- 
ice vol. 5 No, 18, February 1948, entitled 
“Latin American Exchange and Import Con- 
trols at the End of 1947,’ please note and 
change accordingly. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw Export TAXES ON LIVESTOCK AND 
HIDES 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy, Bogota, the Colombian Gov- 
ernment by a decree of May 20, 1948, levied 
a tax of 40 centavos per head on all live- 
stock exported from the country. 

The export tax of 1 centavo per kilogram 
on cured hides prescribed in article 2 of 
decree No. 1698 of 1942 was increased to 10 
centavos. Likewise, the processing tax of 
10 centavos each on cattle hides tanned in 
domestic establishments having a capitali- 
zation of 5,000 pesos or more, as set out in 
article 3 of decree No. 1698, was increased 
to 40 centavos per unit 

|The peso (100 centaovs) is equal to ap- 
proximately $0.57 U. S. currency at the offi- 
cial rate. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


SURCHARGE LEVIED ON INCOME TAx 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy, Bogota, the Colombian Gov- 
ernment by decree No. 1280 of 1948 author- 
ized a 10 percent surcharge against all per- 
sons who paid more than 100 pesos (the peso 
is equal to approximately $0.57 U. S. cur- 
rency at the official rate) income tax during 
the taxable year 1946 to cover Government 
expenses incurred in the reestablishment of 
public order. The tax was made effective 
April 19, 1948, and taxpayers have until July 
15, 1948, to meet the obligation without 
penalty 


Tv 

Keuador 

AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(DATED JUNE 5, 1948) 


At the end of May it was estimated 
that Ecuador's rice crop would be about 
25 percent smaller than that of 1947. It 
is apparent already that this year’s crop 
will be harder to market, and prices will 
be generally unfavorable. Whereas in 
previous years exporters had committed 
a large percentage of the rice crop and 
effected some shipments by the end of 
May, no sales of rice have been made so 
far this year. As a consequence, the 
domestic price of export-quality rice has 
fallen to a point where it is being main- 


tained only by the Government’s Bank of 
Development policy of buying at a mini- 
mum price of 85 sucres per quintal. The 
price per quintal of export rice on May 
30, 1947, was 114 sucres. Negotiable rice- 
mill receipts, against which producers 
and exporters must get funds to permit 
them to carry the large stocks on hand, 
are being accepted as collateral at only 
65 percent of market value. Some of the 
markets assigned Ecuadoran producers 
by the IEFC (International Emergency 
Food Council) are unable to provide the 
dollars asked by Ecuadoran exporters; 
others are obviously delaying purchases 
in the hope of buying on more favorable 
terms from Brazil or the United States. 

It is estimated that the current cacao 
crop is about 20 percent smaller than last 
year. However, unlike rice, the interna- 
tional price for cacao is most favorable, 
and a generally good year is predicted. 
This year’s coffee crop is expected to 
equal that of last year, and the export 
of bananas is certain to continue its 
steady increase. Many new plantings of 
bananas have been made, and it is esti- 
mated that by the end of the year exports 
of that fruit will be 25 percent greater 
than last year. 

The Ecuadoran lumber industry, which 
was prosperous during the war because of 
the large demand for balsa, is suffering 
a general depression. European markets, 
although in need of lumber, do not have 
the necessary dollars to make purchases, 
and the United States market for such 
Ecuadoran woods as oak and cedar has 
not been developed satisfactorily. Sev- 
eral lumber exporters, who had been 
shipping to Britain, now are attempting 
to find a market for their product in 
the United States, as well as to develop 
some sort of barter system which will 
reopen the British market to them. 

There were few new developments in 
the industrial situation during May 
within the country. A fertilizer plant, 
capable of producing about 6 tons of 
phosphatic fertilizer per month, made 
from the guano deposits found on the 
coastal islands, was expected to begin 
operation in June. A company, which is 
drilling for oil in the Oriente Province, 
has announced the finding of noncom- 
mercial oil in one of its wells and still has 
hopes of finding commercially exploitable 
petroleum in its concession. A projected 
law to distribute the 5 percent of the net 
profits of all enterprises to the employees, 
which was sent back for further study 
because of the protests of the various 
employers groups, has been made more 
unfavorable to employers in that it is now 
proposed to distribute 7 percent rather 
than the original 5 percent of the enter- 
prises’ net profits. This is still only a 
project, however, and it is difficult to tell 
what the final law will provide. It seems 
that the long-standing requirement of 
the law soon will be enforced at least to 
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the extent of 5 percent of profits and will 
apply to all businesses including agri- 
cultural enterprises. 

With the advent of the dry season, 
work was resumed on many highways, 
and bids were taken for the completion 
of the roads from Guayaquil to Daule, 


and Duran to Tambo. The Government 
authorized the issuance of 10,000,000 
sucres’ worth of 6 percent bonds to 
finance the various highway projects 
throughout the country. 

Owing principally to the poor prospects 
for the rice crop, business remained very 
slow. Retail sales rose somewhat during 
the month, but consumers demanded 
more and more credit. Bank deposits in- 
creased only slightly and the general 
atmosphere indicated that all business- 
men were very apprehensive concerning 
the delay in marketing the country’s 
rice and would follow a very conservative 
policy until the situation became more 
clear. International commitments were 
being met with normal promptness, and 
dollars for the payment of imports were 
available freely. Imports of flour and 
lard were heavy during the month, and 
Guayaquil banks reported that the de- 
posit required for the extension of letter- 
of-credit facilities was reduced to an 
average of 25 percent. 

The new Junta Monetaria fixed com- 
mercial] interest rates at 10 percent. The 
previous legal maximum had been 7 per- 
cent, but it is understood that many 
banks were charging as much as 12 per- 
cent interest on commercial loans. It is 
expected that the new rate, which is more 
realistic, can be enforced by stricter con- 
trol and the imposition of heavy fines in 
the case of violations of the law. 

Late in the month, the preparatory 
session of the Grancolombian Economic 
Conference took place in Quito. Pan- 
ama, Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
were represented, and the agenda in- 
cluded proposals for a customs union and 
mutual economic assistance, as well as 
joint projects, such as a Grancolombiana 
air fleet, and a reinsurance organization. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON COMPRESSED GASES 
COMPUTED ON NET-WEIGHT BASIS 


Legislative decree No. 250, effective No- 
vember 29, 1947, upon publication in Diario 
Oficial of that date, provides for the assess- 

nent of import duties in El Salvador on 
compressed gases on a net-weight basis rather 
than on the gross weight as theretofore 
The rates of duty on the gases themselves 
have not been changed. 

The decree points out that practically all 
imported steel cylinders containing com- 
pressed gases are returned empty to the for- 
eign suppliers for refilling. Under the old 
regulations, import duties were therefore 
often paid many times on the same steel cyl- 
inder, which worked hardship on local in- 
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dustries dependent upon imports of com- 
pressed oxygen, freon, hydrogen, and the 
like. 


| 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING PROCEDURE FOR CERTAIN 
Goops INCLUDED IN AMERICAN AID 
PROGRAMS 


Formalities to be observed by importers in 
France (and their approved intermediaries) 
of certain goods from the dollar zone, under 
the European Recovery Plan, were prescribed 
by Avis (notice) No. 325 of the French Office 
des Changes (French Exchange Office) pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel on May 
19 and 20, 1948, according to an airgram of 
May 24 from the American Embassy, Paris. 

The text of the notice, which is addressed 
to importers from the dollar zone who are 
holders of licenses stamped “P. R. E.—A,”’ fol- 
lows 

Effective as of the date of the 
Avis, import licenses pertaining to products 
included in American aid programs (Mar- 
shall Plan) will be stamped “P. R. E.” (“Plan 
de Relévement Européan"’) 

The purpose of the present Avis is to pre- 
scribe in detail the formalities to be com- 
plied with by importers and approved in- 
termediaries in where the 
authorizes them to purchase foreign ex- 
change from the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund or on the free market. Subsequent 
notices will indicate the procedure to be 
followed in cases where the 
not authorize the purchase of foreign ex- 
change because dollar financing of the im- 
ports will be assured by the American Gov- 
ernment, by American banks, or by foreign 
suppliers 

1. In order to obtain an import authoriza- 
tion stamped “P. R. E.”" from the Office des 
Changes giving the right to purchase dollars 
the importer must deposit with the Office, be- 
sides the usual application for license, in 
six copies, a commitment form (‘formule 
d’engagement”’) made out on stamped paper! 
and conforming to model 1—01 attached to 
this Avis to be underwritten by himself and 
by an approved bank with which the import 
must be domiciled 


present 


cases license 


license does 


Instructions are given by the Office des 
Changes to approved intermediaries fixing 
the conditions under which they may guar- 
antee importers’ commitments 

Contrary to the notice to 
November 23, 1947, freight charges on im- 
ported goods will be payable at departure 
if they must be paid in dollars under inter- 
national agreements or private contracts 
The total foreign exchange necessary for the 
payment of freight costs should be mentioned 
separately in the application for license, ur 
der the heading of 
paid in foreign exchange 

2. When the Office des Changes gives the 
importer an import license authorizing the 
purchase of foreign exchange, it will stamp 
this license “P. R. EA” in the following 
manner: 


importers of 


i 
miscellaneous costs to be 


P.R. E-A Ne 
series 
Merchandise. Freight 
No. of supply code 
No. of “assistance request.’ 

The Office des Changes will give the im- 
porter, at the same time as his license, four 
copies of form “P. R. E-—A” conforming to 
model 1—02 attached to the present Avis 

The first number of the stamp placed on 
the license will be the same as that of the 
form. It will be placed on both (the license 


and the form 1-02) by Crédit National which 
will place its stamp on all four copies of 
the form. These formalities will be Carried 
out by Crédit National only if this agency 
fels that the commitment, underwritten as 
prescribed in paragraph 1 above, is valid and 
sufficient 

3. The importer must furnish on each 
copy of form “P. R. E.-A”’ the information for 
Which space is reserved on the said 
and should affix his signature thereto. 

4. The importer must present to the ap- 
proved intermediary referred to in para- 
graph 1 above 


form 


(a) The import license (white copy, des- 
ignated payments copy); 

(b) Two photostated copies or 
duplicates of the contract with the 
supplier or, if there is no letters, 


cables, or telegrams serving in place of a con- 


Signed 
made 


contract 


tract (order certificate and purchase order on 
the one hand, and acceptance of order, con. 


firmation, notification schedule, etc., on the 
other hand); 
(c) Four copies of form “P. R. E.-A” duty 


filled out 

5. The approved intermediary should fil] 
in, on each copy of form “P. R. EA,” the 
space reserved for it after verifying, under its 
responsibility, that the information given by 
the importer corresponds to that listed in 
documents enumerated in (a) and (b) 
above 

The approved intermediary will send to 
the Crédit National Credits 
Etrangers, 45 rue Saint-Dominique, Paris 
two copies of form “P. R. E.-A"’ duly filled out 
together with photostated copies or signed 
duplicates of the contract or documents 
serving for the contract 

The intermediary will send the third copy 
of form “P. R. E.-A" to its client in the 
United States and should stipulate in the 
payment orders or instructions for opening 
of credit that payments to foreign benefici- 
aries (suppliers, transit other agents in- 
volved in the operation) may be made only 
if the latter send to the client 
usual trade documents specified in the terms 
of the payment order or instruction to open 


Service des 


besides the 


credit, the following supporting papers 
(a) Three copies of the supplier's in- 
voice, and if the case requires it, of bills 


covering accessory costs (warehousing 
costs, transportation costs, commissions 
f agents or forwarders inspection 
charges, et« 

Two copies of each of these bills must 
be certified by the supplier or the person 
rendering the service; 

(b) Five mn 
yn board bills of lading, of which three 
copies must be signed by the captain 


nnegotiable copies of the 


of the vessel; 


(c) Depending upon the _ individual 
cases, either three copies of the charter 
(when freighting is by chartering of 
entire vessels) or in other cases, three 


copies of the maritime freight invoices, 
of which two must be certified by the 
shipping company 

(d) The certificate made out by the 
supplier conforming to the model pro- 
vided by ECA and attesting to the fact 
that the contract conforms, particularly 
as regards prices, to conditions estab- 
lished by that Administration; 

(e) Any document which the 
approved intermediary’s client in the 
United States knows is required by the 
American administration for justifica- 
tion of expenditures reimbursable under 
title of American Aid to Europe 

The approved intermediary should also in- 
struct its client in the United States to 
follow the instructions given on the back 
of form “P. R. E~A" when preparing that 
document and all other documents enu- 
merated above 


other 
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Finally, the approved intermediary will 
keep, temporarily, the fourth copy of the 
form “P. R. EA” and will list all payments 
on it as the intermediary is informed of 
them by its client in the United States and 
will return it to the Credit National in Paris 
when the last payment has been completed. 

6, Conforming to the provisions of Avis 
No. 294 of the Office des Changes, the im- 
porter will send to the bank of domicile 
the copy of the license returned to him by 
the customs after signing 

Attention is called to the 
remittal must occur: 

Either when the import license has been 
entirely utilized, 

Or, if it has not been entirely utilized, 
when the importer no longer intends to im- 
port the balance at his disposal 

7. If for any reason the import authoriza- 
tion is not utilized, the four copies of form 
“Pp. R. E—A’’ must be sent immediately to 
the Crédit National in Paris by the importer 
or by the approved intermediary 

8. Finally, if, at end of the operation, the 
Crédit National ascertains that the importer 
and the approved intermediary have fulfilled 
the obligations incurred in the commitment 
underwritten by them, it frees them from 
the guarantee and returns the commitment 
to the approved intermediary 

In the contrary case, the Crédit National 
sends the file to the Ministry of Finance 
(Direction de la Comptabilité Publique) in 
order to collect the penalties provided for 
in the commitment 


fact that this 


Form 1-01 P. R. E.-A No 


IMPORTER’S COMMITMENT 


(Name of importer) 
the undersigned 

Declares to be fully informed of Avis No 

of the Office des Changes appearing 
in the Journal Officiel of 
page and commit myself to follow 
exactly the provisions of this Avis 

I expressly commit myself, moreover, in 
the two cases defined below, to pay the French 
State, at the first request it makes, an in- 
demnity of 1/60 of 1 percent for each day 
overdue, calculated on the franc counter- 
value at the current rate of the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund on the date of payment 
to the exporter (or other creditor) of the 
amount paid to that exporter (or other 
creditor) : 

(1) If the approved intermediary does not 
send within the allotted time, and in any 
case before the date of the first payment, to 
the Crédit National in Paris, the photostated 
copies or signed duplicates of the contract 
or documents serving as a contract, such as 
they are defined in paragraph (b) of section 
4, of the Avis cited above; 

(2) If the approved intermediary's client 
in the United States does not send, at the 
latest on the fifth day following the date of 
payment, to the Crédit National's representa- 
live in Washington the documents listed in 
paragraph 5 of the aforementioned Avis 

The indemnity will be in effect ipso facto 
and without summons 

In the first beginning with the day 
following the date of payment, and in the 
second case, beginning with the sixth day 
after the date of payment; 


case, 


It will cease to be in effect in both cases 
on the day of actual shipment of the docu- 
ments to one or the other of the addressees 
mentioned 

In case neither of the above prescriptions 
is fulfilled, the indemnity can be required 
only once but will be effective from the date 
(exclusive) of payment until shipment of the 
last necessary documents is made to the 
addressees mentioned above 

In no case may this indemnity exceed 6 
percent of the countervalue of the sum paid 


June 26. 1948 


to the exporter (or other creditor) and form- 
ing the object of the litigation. 
Done in : eg wen 


JOINT AND SEVERAL COMMITMENT OF APPROVED 
INTERMEDIARY 


(The approved intermediary) ocean allies 
represented by M. aver sists aio 
undersigned, duly empowered in the follow- 
ing matters: 

Declares to have complete knowledge both 


of the Avis of the Office des Changes 
No. , appearing in the Journal 
Officiel of page 


mentioned in the commitment above, and of 
Instruction No of - sided , 
from the same Office to approved inter- 
mediaries, 

Commits itself explicitly by the present 
documents, both in its personal name and 
in its character as guarantor and joint and 
several surety for (the importer), and re- 
nouncing the benefit of discussion and divi- 
sion, to conform explicitly to the provisions 
embodied in the Avis and instructions cited 
above and particularly: 

(1) To send immediately, and in any case 
before the date of the first payment, to the 
exporter or other creditor, at the Crédit 
National in Paris, the photostated copies or 
signed duplicates of the contract or the 
documents which take its place, as defined 
in paragraph (b) of section 4 of the afore- 
mentioned Avis; 

(2) Acting as the client’s guarantor, to re- 
quire its client in the. United States to send 
to the representative of the Crédit National 


Seal of organization issuing the form (1 A 


in Washington, on his own initiative and 
insofar as it is necessary, within 5 days after 
the date of payment to the exporter or other 
creditor, the documents listed in section 5 
of the same Avis. 

Failure to send these documents to one 
or the other of the addressees mentioned 
will result, ipso facto and without sum- 
mons, in the collection to the profit of the 
French State of an indemnity which it (the 
approved intermediary) commits itself, in 
its personal name and as surety, to pay to 
the French State at its first request, the 
said indemnity being calculated at the rate 
of 1/60 of 1 percent per day overdue on the 
countervalue in francs, at the current rate 
of the Exchange Stabilization Fund on the 
date of payment, of the sum paid and form- 
ing the object of the litigation, without this 
indemnity’s exceeding 6 percent of the said 
sum. 

Liability for this indemnity will be effec- 
tive, in the first case, from the date of pay- 
ment (exclusive) and, in the second case, 
beginning from the sixth day (inclusive) 
after the date of payment. 

It will cease to be effective in both cases 
on the date of actual shipment of the docu- 
ments to one or the other of the prescribed 
addressees. 

In case neither of the above prescriptions 
is executed, the indemnity can be collected 
only once but will run from the day follow- 
ing the date of payment until (but not in- 


cluding) the date of despatch to the pre- 
scribed addressee of the last necessary 
documents. 
Form Tssue No.: 
Goods Freight 


Code No. of supply: 
Assistance request No. 


Information For P.R.E—A =| B 

s Code No, of the bank in France : 

Ss No, of opening of credit request sent by the bank in 

a France 
Payment of (i00d nd Frei¢cht Cc 

Code No, of the bank in the U.S. 
ro be filled out by the Importer 
cN niher of } 
‘ {Number of issue 
French Import Licens¢ 1 Date of issu 
Name and address of importer 
Name and address of supplier 
Name and address of the forwarding agent in the country of origin 
ly scription and quantity of imported goods 
Date of contract or ordet 
Estimated date of delivery 
senile (Goods-value F. O, B. on board 
| Freight and other expenses 
End use o ported goods 
Signature of importer 
lo be filled out by the bank in Franet ~ = 

Name and address of the bank in France lo be filled out by the bank in United States 
Name and address of the bank in the United States Bank which made payment 


Amount of payments 


Dates of payments 
to th esul rylier 
In dollars (In franes (3 
t ii 
Seal of Bank of France: Signature 
NOTES 
(1) Either the seal of the Crédit Na- 


tional, if the license is granted by the met- 
ropolitan exchange office; or the seal of the 


Please indicate the Clearing House code number of 
the Bank (numerator only) in the part C ofreferences 
(right upper corner of the form 


Amount Of payments 


Dates of 
payments Pratete- | rotal 
(4 Mast e. i > ol | Banking 
-_ — . commission 
expens®s 
Signature and title of 
responsible officer 
exchange office of the territory, if the li- 


cense is granted by an office of North Africa 
or of French oversea territories; or the seal 
of any other organization authorized to issue 
ERP information forms. 
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(2) The upper part of the form must be 
filled in by the bank in France on all four 
copies of the form. On the contrary, the 
lower part (payments) is filled in only on 
the copy preserved by the bank so long as 


the transaction is not completed. This copy 
duly filled out must be returned to the Crédit 
National in Paris at the time when the last 
payment is made 

(3) Cost of transfer of dollars to the im- 
porter. 

(4) Immediately after each payment, all 
documents, as indicated on the reverse of 
this form, should be addressed by the Bank 
in the United States to the Representative 
of the Crédit National, French Agency for 
ERP, 1715 Massachusetts Avenue NW 
Washington, D. C., with a report of pay- 
ment—form 1-03 (including commission) in 
triplicate. Printed forms may be obtained 
from the representative of the Crédit Na- 
tional, at the above-mentioned address, or 
39 Broadway, New York, N. Y. This form 
will be sent after the last payment to the 
address in Washington 


INSTRUCTIONS 


See notice to importers dated 
Journal Officiel of page 

In order to facilitate the reimbursement of 
French imports from the dollar area under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Marshall 
Plan), the French Government requires that 
importers fill out this form in four copies 

Each importer will submit the four copies 
to his own bank in France, together with the 
import license and two photostatic or signed 
copies of the original contract, or exchange 
letters and/or cables when no contract has 
been established 
fter filling out its part of the form, the 
bank in France will: 

Send two copies to the Crédit National in 
Paris, together with the two 


photostatic or 
signed copies of the original contract 
documents taking the place of it; 

Send the third copy to a correspondent 
bank in the United States with appropriate 
instructions to issue a letter of credit or make 
a payment; but with the stipulation that no 
disbursement is to be effected under such 
letter of credit or order of payment unless, in 
addition to the documents called for therein 
the Bank in the United States obtains the 
following, which are required by the Eco- 
nomic Coordination Administration: 

(a) Three copies of supplier’s in- 
voices, and, if called for, three copies of 
invoices for inland transportation, stor- 
age, forwarding agents’ fees and all other 
agent’s commissions, etc. In respect to 
all these invoices, two of the three copies 
must be certified correct by the supplier 

yr agent; 

(b) Five nonnegotiable copies of on 
board ocean bills of lading, of which 
three must be signed by the ship’s cap- 


ain; 





(c) Three copies of the charter-party 
or three copies of ocean freight invoices 
of which two copies must be certified 
correct by the ship owner (or his ac- 
credited agent) or by the steamship 
company 

(d) The certificate established by the 
supplier, according to the form deter- 
mined by the E. C. A.; 

(e) All other documents required by 
the E. C. A.; 

Keep temporarily the fourth copy, in- 
scribe thereon all successive payments noti- 
fied by its correspondent bank in the United 
States, and return it to the Crédit National 
in Paris, as soon as the final payment has 
been made 

The bank in the United States should, im- 
mediately after each payment, send the 
above-mentioned documents (4), (b), (c), 
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(d), (e) to: Representative of the Crédit Na- 
tional, French Agency for ERP, 1715 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW., Washington 6, D. C., 
together with a report of payment—-Form No 
1-03 (including commission) in triplicate 
Printed forms may be obtained from the 
Representative of the Crédit National, above- 
mentioned address, or 39 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y 

As soon as the final payment is made, the 
above-mentioned documents relative thereto 
should be addressed to the Crédit National 
office in Washington, together with this 
present form, duly signed by a responsible 
officer. All successive payments must have 
been inscribed thereon 


4 . 
French Indochina 
Economic Conditions 
1947 REEQUIPMENT LOANS 


During 1947, 42 “Starting Loans” were 
made, amounting to more than 12,000,000 
plasters, of which slightly more than 
3,000,000 piasters went for agricultural 
purposes. These loans are made avail- 
able under a temporary system, pending 
the inauguration of a general credit sys- 
tem under the over-all reequipment plan 
for Indochina. They are extended for 
a short term, generally not more than a 
year, chiefly to large 
for the purpose of 


private enterprises 
bringing a specific 
crop into production 

Also, 234 advances 142,700,- 
000 piasters, were extended to enter- 
prises of economic value which had sus- 
tained war damage, pending application 
of war-damage legislation. Of the total 
amount, 52,366,000 piasters went for re- 
habilitation of industries 
under this system, up to one-quarter (in 


totaling 


plantation 


some cases one-half) of the reconstruc- 
tion costs of a war-damaged enterprise 
is advanced 

In addition, the Popular Credit Office 
made medium-term loans 


amounts, 


up to 5 years) 


t ol 


in somewhat smalle1 


ry) 
1OsS 


such loans being made in Cambodia 
h Nortl 
Freneh North 

. . 
Afric: 


Exchange and Finance 


Bonp ISSUE FOR PUBLIC WORKS 
AUTHORIZED IN MOROCCO 
The floating of an equipment loan not t 
zed by 
h Zone 
1 


exceed 3,.000,000,000 fran was autnor1ze 
the Cherifien Government in the Frenc 
of Morocco by 
published in the Bulletin Officiel 
The bond l 
reimbursable wi 
est and principal are completely tax free 


The purchase price was set at 860 francs for 


dahir of February 13 948 


4 
of March 12 
in series to t 





4 year and the inter- 





each 1,000 franc f face value, and no lim- 
its are placed on the amount individual 
purchases these bonds Although these 
bonds are the bearer type, they may be en- 
dorsed and transferred at will 

The proceeds of the sale of these bonds are 
to be used for the enlargement of the local 
irrigation system, the extension of the urban 


water supply, and the increase in the pro. 
duction of electric power. A part of the 
funds is to be used for the modernization 
and improvement of the internal roaq net 
work and port facilities, according 
port of the American Consulate, 
April 27, 1948 


to a re. 
Rabat, of 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGISTRATION OF ARTICLES IN THE REcytap 
MAILS FOR GERMANY 


Effective at once, the registration service 


to all zones of Germany is extended to apply 


to the following classes of articles in the 


regular mails, by the Postmaster Genera)’s 
Order No. 37588 of June 3, 1948, publisheq in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of June 
8: Letters (including letter packages) , post. 
cards, commercial papers, samples of mer. 


chandise, and 


The Pos 


small packets 


tmaster General’ 


dated March 16, 1948 announced ji 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 1948) 
modified accordingly 


BIZONAL GERMAN CERAMICS AND TEXTILE 
EXPORTERS TO RECEIVE 40 PERCENT Fopr- 
EIGN-EXCHANGE CREDIT 








The i ugurati expe ner pian 
l er i c! t | I I l ( er ind 
ie! e cerami extile industri 
e I ed State nd 1 ed Kingdom 
Zone Gern vu be per! ted to utilize 
} erce he f t “exchange proceec 
‘ ex ! “ inced |} the J 
Ex -In A ore nM 19, 1948 
The fu 4 erce} re be utilize 
I I i lor exp rt 
auc I f I ae esire Alte 
‘ 2 erce I f relgn-ex- 
cl € roceed ( ise I ucn pur- 
OSE s the pur f ipplie id equit 
ne} r impr the } t, Gelraying the 
expe € é I eprese t 10! ind the 
evelopir ex ine ibroad 


SALES PROCEDURES SIMPLIFIED T( 
INCREASE BIZONAL EXPORTS 


A new sim} f 1 ceaure erning the 
ex ! tio f bee | ( ed he Bizonal 
Are Gern h eel dopted in order 

nui é the developme the beer 
rare incem¢ 


Z 
- be 
= . 
or 
= 
4 


Unde! he evise ] pective im- 
€ { Ge -pbrewed beer W no longé 
€ re e the rley used in the manu- 

{ rit r f f dstuff f equivalent 
l us req ed under the forme 
policy, but will be able t ign contracts on % 
raight-sale t 
The new procedure er the use of in- 
digenous barley and eliminate the former 
technical difficultie f replacement, while at 
1e same time retaining the principle that 
here hould be no reduction in the f000 
upply f Germany caused by the exporta- 
tion of beer Under the arrangement, the 


Joint Export-Import Agency will set aside In 

pecial account a sum of money equal t 
the cont of the barlev used under each con- 
tract The cost of the barley will be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the average cost per ton 
in terms of flour equivalent, of all foods Im- 
ported int )Germany. The e deposited funds 
will then be used for food purchases for the 


A } 


1 
whole Bizonal Area, although such expend 
1) | the currency 32 


which payment for the exp: rted beer has 
ected Such foodstuff however, Wit 
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be procured from any country willing to ace 
cept such currency in payment. 

This procedure will greatly expedite the 
fow of foreign currency into Germany, in 
addition to eliminating manufacturing de- 
jays and food-procurement difficulties for im- 
porting firms. Bipartite officials estimated 
that a JEIA deposit of $80,000 against indige- 
nous barley utilized in the manufacture of 
export beer probably would bring a currency 
return of between $500,000 and $600,000. 

The new procedure will apply also to the 
exportation of all commodities involving in- 
digenous foodstuffs, although all such ex- 
port contracts must have the prior approval 
of the Bipartite Food, Agriculture, and For- 
estry Group 


SHIPMENT OF PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS OUT OF THE U. S.-U. K. ZONES 
PERMITTED 


It is now possible for persons living in the 
United States to arrange for the shipment of 
their personal effects and household goods 
to the United States from the American Zone 
and the British Zone of Germany, including 
the British Sector of Berlin, according 
report of May 10, 1948, from the U.S 
cal Adviser for Germany in Berlin 
port of May 26 from OMGUS 
regarding 


to a 
Politi- 
and a re- 
For the pres- 
ent, the regulations the exporta- 
i and household will 
United States Sector of 


tion of pers effects 


not include the 


Berlin 

{Details of the procedure to be followed are 
available from the European Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


APPOINTMENT OF EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


ABROAD, FRENCH ZONE 


Businessmen in the French Occupation 
Zone of Germany will be permitted to sign 
exclusive contracts on a commission basis 
with foreign firms or representatives abroad, 


according to an announcement of the French 
Military Government, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of April 27, 1948 

This permi n applies only to 
the mechanical 
tracts 


after 


products of 
and electrical industries, con- 
1939, or 
announcement. 
must be in line 
wram of the French Mili- 


signed before September 1 
this 


uch contract 


publi 
Moreover, all 
with the export pr 


tary Government for the first half of 1948 and 
later period 

All agreement must be submitted for 
confirmation t the Office du Commerce 


Extérieur (OFICOMEX ) 


‘1 
Greece 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 


Dated June 5, 1948) 


Economic conditions in Greece during 
May showed comparatively few changes 
as compared with April. Gold prices 
were steady, the open-market rate for 
the sovereign fluctuating between 231,- 
000 and 233,000 drachmas, but the trend 
of open market and effective bank rates 
for the dollar continued upward, reach- 
ing 13,300 and 9850 drachmas, respec- 
tively, on May 31, as contrasted to 12,910 
and 9,550 on April 30. Note circulation 
remained at a high level, totaling 956,- 
000,000,000 drachmas on May 27 com- 


June 26, 1942 


pared with the record figure of 970,000,- 
000,000 at the close of 1947. The Gov- 
ernment overdraft at the Bank of Greece 
expanded considerably, amounting to 
773,000,000,000 drachmas on May 26 
against 685,000,000,000 on April 29. 
Stock quotations were practically un- 
changed from the April levels. 

Prices of rationed foods decreased, the 
AMAG index of 20 commodities declining 
to 283.3 on June 1 (1939 equals 1) from 
292.4 on May 4. This drop was partly 
seasonal and was also partly attributed 
to increased supplies. Recent estimates 
indicate a larger grain yield than last 
year, but a smaller olive crop. Latest 
reports of the Ministry of Agriculture 
forecast the following yields for winter 
grain crops, in thousands of metric tons: 
wheat 750; barley 190; oats 150; rye 40, 
and meslin 50. Planting of the 1948 to- 
bacco crop continued, but the 1947 crop 
was still in the hands of the growers, 
pending an agreement on pricing policy 
between the Greek Government and 
AMAG. 

Activity in 
textiles, 


some industries, notably 
declined slightly during the 
month, result of an expansion in 
inventory. This has resulted in a small 
increase in unemployment. 

Legislation enacted during the month 
required the registration of Greek assets 
abroad and the amalgamation under a 
new Ministry of Supply and Distribution 
of the former Ministry of Supply and 
of EFEX ‘Government purchasing 
agency). 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


as a 


(Dated June 9, 1948) 


The prolonged drought in Haiti, which 
had lasted nearly 8 months, was abruptly 
broken on May 22 by one of the worst 
torrential downpours experienced in 
that country for many years, with heavy 
rains continuing until May 28. Highways 
were badly damaged, including those re- 
cently improved under the _ extensive 
public-works program inaugurated sev- 
eral months ago, and transportation was 
disrupted in all sections of the country. 
Rivers reached flood levels and inundated 
extensive under cultivation. A 
large percentage of newly planted vege- 
table crops is believed lost, which may 
seriously aggravate the present food 
shortage. The Haytian American Sugar 
Co. was forced to suspend all grinding 
operations for 8 days, because canefields 
were flooded and the company’s railroad 


areas 


was made inoperative. Reports from 
banana-growing areas indicate that 


damage has been extensive. 
The rising costs of foodstuffs, attrib- 
uted partly to the long dry season, as well 


as heavy, and often illegal, exports of 
scarce items, hoarding, and profiteering 
are causing real concern. In an effort 
to bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion, the Government announced a food- 
control program for Port-au-Prince, in- 
cluding the establishment of designated 
food-distribution centers in the capital 
where all prices are supervised by Gov- 
ernment inspectors, with present controls 
to cease as soon as local market prices 
return to normal. In the meantime, all 
large importers have been requested to 
increase orders from the United States 
of such articles as red beans, corn meal 
grain corn, and flour. 

Government efforts to ease the food 
situation here began in May, in the form 
of an extensive planting program 
throughout the country under the direc- 
tion of the Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The plan, if 
completely carried out, will result in the 
planting of more than 3,500 acres of corn, 
1,900 acres of red beans, and approxi- 
mately 3,500 acres of millet. Suitable 
logalities aiso are being considered for 
the cultivation of plantains and pota- 
toes. In addition, the Department of Agri- 
culture is actively assisting in a program 
to rehabilitate the banana industry, and 
it is estimated that a total of 2,250,000 
plants will be under cultivation by the 
end of September. Aid to farmers in 
the suppression of sigatoka disease is 
also planned, as well as improvement of 
210 kilometers of secondary roads lo- 
cated throughout the banana-growing 
regions in order to facilitate the trans- 
portation of fruit to collection centers. 

The new labor law, suspended pending 
the study of possible modifications re- 
yuested by many industrialists, planta- 
tion managers, and the local chamber of 
commerce, was promulgated in its final 
form in Le Moniteur of May 5. An im- 
portant change was the abolition of the 
50 percent differential clause for night 
workers. Instead, management and 
labor will decide what salaries will be 
paid, and it is reported that these will 
average about 5 percent above regular 
day rates. Other minor changes also 
were made, but overtime provisions re- 
main the same. Provisions covering holi- 
days and termination pay after 1 year’s 
service also are unchanged. 

Several cases of nonpayment of the 
70-cent minimum daily wage were noted 
during the month, resulting in a ruling 
by the Department of Labor that hence- 
forth such business enterprises as phar- 
macies, garages, and service stations 
must pay all salaries by check, the num- 
bers of which together with names of 
beneficiaries must either be forwarded 
monthly to that Department or be avail- 
able for inspection when requested. 

In line with the Government’s inten- 
tion to brighten the business section of 
Port-au-Prince, a law published in Le 
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its Office of International Trade. 
was issued September 10, 1947. 


with changes as they occur. 





Comprehensive Data on Export Controls 


Up-to-date information on export controls is contained in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 25, just issued by the Department of Commerce through 
This new edition supersedes No. 24 which 


All changes in export regulations up to June 1. when the new Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule went to press, are included. 

Considerable new information has been added. including a completely new 
part on the special provisions which govern trade with the American and 
British Zones of Germany, with South Korea, and with Japan. 
of the commodities which may be imported into these areas is given. 

Other new parts of particular significance deal with the regulation requir- 
ing validated licenses for virtually all shipments to Europe. and the regula- 
tion which establishes price as a factor in granting licenses. 

Other parts of the Schedule. including the Positive List of commodities 
requiring validated export licenses. have been extensively revised. 

Commerce officials emphasize that the Comprehensive Export Schedule 
should be used in conjunction with the Current Export Bulletins to keep up 
The Comprehensive Export Schedule brings 
together all regulations and policies which are in effect when it goes to press. 
It may be obtained for 25 cents from any field office of the Department ot 
Commerce. or from the Superintendent of Documents in Washington. 


\ partial list 








Moniteur of May 26 stipulates certain 
conditions under which this plan is to 
be carried out. Article VII provides a 
maximum fine of $1,000 or 3 months to 1 
year imprisonment, or both, for the fol- 
lowing: (1) An owner of a building lo- 
cated in the business district of Port- 
au-Prince modifying the exterior of such 
building without previously obtaining 
written approval from the Public Works 
Department; (2) any proprietor of a 
building located in the commercial zone 
who, 1 month after having been duly 
notified, refuses to undertake exterior 
repairs or modifications to his property 
in conformity with plans established by 
the Public Works Department except in 
the case of unavoidable circumstances; 
(3) all occupants, tenants or others, who 
attempt by any means whatsoever to 
impede the work of repairing or improv- 
ing such buildings as ordered by the De- 
partment of Public Works. The same 
law also provides that in the event own- 
ership of any building in the business 
district cannot be determined, required 
renovations will be undertaken by the 
State, the costs of which will be assessed 
on the present tenants in the form of 
increased rentals until the total amount 
expended has been repaid. 

Haiti’s exports of coffee for the month 
of March amounted to 2,494,639 kilo- 
grams, valued at 5,900,939 gourdes (1 
gourde=20 cents U.S. currency), repre- 
senting an increase over March 1947 of 
62 percent in quantity and 48 percent in 
value. Shipments, however, during the 
first 6 months of the present fiscal year 
have totaled 12,307,375 kilograms valued 
at 29,851,706 gourdes, as compared with 
16,624,082 kilograms and 41,214,355 
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gourdes for the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Sisal shipments during March 1948 
totaled 2,139,638 kilograms valued at 
3,252,378 gourdes, an increase of 42 per- 
cent and 53 percent, respectively, in 
quantity and value over March of last 
year. Total exports of this product for 
the first half of the fiscal year 1947-48 
have increased 28 percent in volume and 
63 percent in value over the correspond- 
ing period of 1946-47. 

March exports of handicraft, 
consisting chiefly of shoes, slippers, and 
handbags consigned to the United States, 
showed a marked 100,199 
kilograms over such exports in March 


Sisal 


increase of 


1947. During the past 6 months, ship- 
ments of shoes and slippers alone 
amounted to 266,393 kilograms, which 


is more than the total shipments of all 
categories of handicraft for any previous 
12-month period 
pected to drop during the next 2 months, 
however, owing to seasonal declines in 
demand. 

Haiti’s total foreign commerce for the 
month of April 1948 was valued at 32,- 
015,000 gourdes, made up as follows: Im- 
ports, 14,345,000 gourdes; exports, 17,- 
670,000 gourdes. Exports 
chiefly of coffee, 4,277,055 gourdes: sisal, 
4,002,106 gourdes; raw sugar, 3,330,062 
gourdes; and cotton, 1,390,205 gourdes 
Leading imports consisted of soap, 
1,176,329 gourdes; iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 1,140,110 gourdes;: 
goods, 2,099,139 
996,681 gourdes: flour, 708,557 gourdes: 
trucks and cars, 600,232 gourdes. Rev- 
enue from import duties during April 
exceeded by 329,000 gourdes that of April 
1947, whereas export revenue showed an 


Sales abroad are ex- 


consists 


cotton piece 


gourdes; machinery, 


increase of 1,765,000 gourdes over that 
in the like period of 1947 


\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated June 2, 1948) 


A Japanese trade mission Was in In. 
dia during May to investigate the ex. 
change of Indian jute, cotton, coal, ang 
similar materials for Japanese textile 
machinery and other capital goods. Ap 
unofficial Czech trade mission was also 
in India, and an Indian trade delegation 
was scheduled to leave for Germany inp 
June to study possibilities of trade with 
that country. 

An Indo-Pakistan conference was held 
in Karachi the latter part of May to 
work out details for the exchange of es. 
sential commodities between the two 
Dominions. The agreement reached js 
to run for 1 year beginning July 1. After 
having been raised last April, Indo-Pak. 
istan postal rates were restored to the 
previous inland level on May 15. 

The outcome of the June discussions 
in London relating to India’s sterling bal- 
ances is expected to have a pronounced 
effect on the country’s future foreign 
exchange position and will influence the 
import control regulations for the latter 
half of this year 

Rail continues to be in- 
adequate, largely because of a shortage 
of locomotives, although recently there 
have been increased movements of es- 
sential commodities priority 
control. Ships formerly engaged in the 
Burma rice trade have been diverted to 
carry coal from Calcutta to other In- 
dian ports. To overcome delays in 
movement of manganese ore from mines 
to port, the Government is affording 
special transport facilities for export of 
these shipments to hard-currency coun- 
tries 


transport 


through 


The strain on governmental resources 
particularly with 
and food supplies, 


respect to transport 
is indicated in a recent 
press report which estimates that the 
Government of India so far has spent or 
granted approximately $60,000,000 for 
the evacuation, relief, and rehabilitation 
of refugees. About 4,700,000 people have 
migrated to India from West Pakistan 
and 1,000,000 from East Pakistan; the 
number crossing the Indian border into 
Pakistan is estimated at 6,000,000 
Discussions have been held between 
the Government and three Indian ship- 
ping companies for the formation of three 
shipping corporations, each of which will 
operate on separate world-trade routes 
Each company is to be capitalized at ap- 
proximately $30,000,000, of which the 
Government would subscribe 51 percent 
the shipping company as managing 
agents 26 percent, and the remaining 23 
percent would be offered for public sub- 


scription. The Government would in- 
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demnify the new companies for losses in- 
curred during the initial years and would 
be reimbursed from subsequent profits. 
An official committee also is studying the 
further development of sailing-vessel 
traffic, particularly on the west coast of 
India. 

A bilateral air-transport agreement 
between India and Sweden was signed on 
May 21, and discussions are in progress 
for an air agreement with the United 
Kingdom. The first regular flight of Air 
India International from Bombay to 
London is scheduled for June 8." The 
Government recently has authorized two 
additional internal air services—one be- 
tween Delhi and Srinagar (Kashmir), 
and another between Delhi and Madras 
via Agra, Nagpur, and Vizagapatam. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has de- 
veloped a program for constructing 6,000 
tube wells during the next 5 years, as an 
aid to the grow-more-food campaign. 
An American firm will undertake techni- 
cal surveys as the first step in the Gov- 


S rupee per pound 


1) percent ad valorem, 


ernment’s plan to erect two steel plants 
and a synthetic petroleum plant. A Brit- 
ish firm has been awarded a technical as- 
sistance contract for the Government 
factory to produce automatic telephone 
equipment. 

The second issue of the 234 percent 
loan of 1962, in the amount of 350,000,000 
rupees, was fully subscribed on the open- 
ing day, June 1. Subscriptions to the 
new loan were in the form of conversions 
of the 234 percent loan of 1948-52 which 
was due to be discharged in cash on July 
15, 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


The Government of India recently removed 
the import duty on salt, and increased the 
duty on manufactures of tobacco and on 
motorcars (except trucks and busses), parts, 
and accessories. The previous and the new 
rates are as shown in the accompanying 
table (these rates are the “Standard” rates 
of duty and apply on imports from the 
United States) : 


Present duty 


s} rupees per pound 


plus 7+ rupee 4) percent ad valorem plus 12+ rupees 
per pound per pound 
Cigare 0) percent ad valorem, plus 18+ rupec 1) percent ad valorem, plus 31+ rupees 
per 1,000 or 7 rupees per pound per 1,000, or 12+ rupees per pound, 
vhich r high whichever is higher 
Motorcar I ind | 4 ree 1 valor “) percent ad valorem 
husse ‘ 1 
herec 


been in effect 
Indian tariff 
been extended to 


The surtaxes, which have 
on other items in the 
January 1, 1942, have 


March 31, 1949 


since 


lraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPENING OF CREDITS UNDER IMPORT 
LICENSES 

All importers holding valid import license 
in scarce currencies must open the required 
documentary credits in banks before the 
close of business on June 30, 1948. This is 
required by Ministry of Supply Notice No. 8 
dated May 13, 1948 


Ireland (kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR 
SCREWS, AND BRUSHES, 
Mops 
The Irish Gi 

importation of 

quota during 

December 31, 1948 
(1) Metal crews 

and tapered thread 

96,000 gross 

in Great 

Canada: 

(2) Brushes, brooms, and m« ps for domes- 
tic or household use: 24.000 articles from all 
countries: 
ce 


This flight was 


IMPORTS OF 
BROOMS, AND 


vernment has authorized the 
the following products under 
the period July 1, 1948, through 


having a slotted head 
100,000 gross, of which 
have been manufactured 
Northern Ireland or 


snail 


Britain 


successfully completed 


June 26. 1942 


(3) Toilet brushes for personal use: 96,000 
articles from all countries; and 

(4) Brushes, brooms, and mops other than 
the two types mentioned under (2) and (3) 
above: 96,000 articles from all countries. 


J a | yan 
Exchange and Finance 


OvER-ALL STERLING AGREEMENT 
CONCLUDED 


An over-all sterling agreement was recently 
concluded between SCAP and the United 
Kingdom Liaison Mission, effective May 31, 
1948. This agreement supersedes the interim 
sterling payments agreement of November 
1947, and provides that, with the exception 
of exports of cotton textiles manufactured in 
Japan in whole or in part from raw cotton 
of United States origin, all trade between 
Japan on the one hand and the United King- 
dom (including the except Hong 
Kong, and including such other parts of the 
sterling area as desire to participate) on the 
other is to be conducted in sterling. 

Under the agreement the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation and _ the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China 
will at SCAP’s request establish accounts in 
which will be held convertible sterling re- 
ceived by SCAP, and from which payment 
will be made for Japanese purchases from 
the sterling area 

SCAP could convert sterling balances in 
such into dollars at any time 
deemed necessary for protection of foreign- 
or conduct of Jap- 
anese foreign trade, but it is understood that 
except under unusual circumstances SCAP 


colonies 


accounts 


exchange assets of Japan 


would convert such balances at 6-month in- 
tervals. It is also understood that SCAP 
would retain in sterling a sum sufficient to 
meet estimated near-term commitments to 
the sterling area. 

In addition to the United Kingdom and its 
colonies (except Hong Kong), Australia, 
Burma, Eire, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Iraq, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Persian Gulf 
Sheikdoms, and South Africa are participat- 
ing in the new agreement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoTTON-TEXTILE SALE TO NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


SCAP recently announced consummation 
of the largest single cotton textile contract 
to date covering sale to the Netherlands 
Indies of 150,000,000 yards of cotton fabrics, 
3,000,000 pounds of cotton yarns, 250,000 
dozen undershirts, 63,000 dozen handker- 
chiefs, and 40,000 dozen towels. The contract 
was made on a Government-to-Government 
basis and provided for delivery to begin im- 
mediately, with the expectation that delivery 
will be completed by fall. 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN Tuna To BE RESUMED 


It is expected that contracts will soon be 
validated for the initial sale of 1,500 short 
tons of albacore tuna, according to a recent 
announcement of SCAP. This will be the 
first time since the war that tuna will be 
exported from Japan. SCAP Foreign Trade 
Division expected that export licenses will be 
granted for a total of 3,000 tons of tuna 
during the period June to August of this 
year. 


Malaya and 
Singapore 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS FROM HARD-CURRENCY 
COUNTRIES 


According to an announcement of the Im- 
port Controller in Singapore, all imports into 
Singapore and the Malayan Federation from 
the United States and other hard-currency 
countries via Hong Kong have been pro- 
hibited since June 2, 1948, until further no- 
tice, except for orders placed or accepted on 
or before that date. Accompanying the im- 
port license application, importers desiring 
such exemption had to submit full documen- 
tary evidence before June 10, 1948, that such 
orders had been placed or accepted. As in- 
dicated in “Status of the United States 
Private Trade with the Far East,” recently 
released by the Far Eastern Branch of the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, imports from sterling- 
area countries of articles manufactured out- 
side the sterling area are subject to the 


conditions applicable to imports directly 
from the country of origin, even though 
there may be no United States dollar or 
other hard-currency exchange involved in 


the transaction 


f * 
Mexico 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO 
(Dated June 7, 1948) 
Business activity and general pros- 


perity in Mexico showed a definite de- 
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cline in May from the situation in the 


earlier months of 1948. Trade sources 
generally attribute this condition to re- 
stricted funds and to buyer resistance 
to high price levels. Merchandise was 
hard to move in many cases, and shelves 
of retail stores were not being cleared; 
likewise collections were slow. During 
the month a great portion of the Fed- 
eral Government personnel was away 
from offices on vacation leave. This 
caused a back-up of payments and pay- 
ment orders, a situation which was re- 
garded as seasonal. Tourist business also 
was extremely slow and was not ex- 
pected to pick up before another month 
at least. This resulted in the accumula- 
tion of stocks of handicraft and silver 
jewelry, such as are commonly purchased 
by travelers from the United States. 

Commercial firms continued to be dis- 
turbed, too, by the many new restric- 
tions—Government controls, permits, 
quotas, and changes in import tariff 
rates. 

From the economic viewpoint, the 
situation was possibly on a sounder foot- 
ing than it was 6 months or a year ago, 
when outstanding loans were heavy, bank 
deposits were being reduced, and inven- 
tories were large and still mounting 
During the past month the demand for 
loans was easing. Inventories in many 
lines had been reduced from 25 to 30 
percent to reasonably low levels, and 
bank deposits were increasing as loans 
effected to finance purchases a year ago 
were paid back. Banks of the Federal 
District were reported to have lost de- 
posits last year of between 60,000,000 and 
80,000,000 pesos, as people borrowed to 
the limit to buy goods in the face of 
anticipated import embargoes, restric- 
tions, and tariff increases. This incen- 
tive to buy has apparently been largely 
exhausted. 

In the important cotton-textile indus- 
try, inventories were previously elimi- 
nated through exports, chiefly to South 
Africa. More recently, however, stocks 
have again begun to accumulate as mills 
have made up standard goods. The in- 
dustry has petitioned the Government to 
suspend export restrictions on these 
goods so as to permit the sale abroad of 
surpluses. The present market for cot- 
ton goods has been slow, when cash was 
asked. On the other hand, rayon manu- 
facturers were finding a ready market 
for all their output, and the same is 
said to have been true of woolen mills. 

Shoemakers and tanners were also said 
to have materially reduced their inven- 
tories. 

Processing industries such as ginning 
plants, sugar mills, fruit and vegetable 
canneries, and fish- and meat-packing 
firms were busy, with good prospects 
for a favorable year. 

Some mining properties were finding 
it difficult to operate profitablv as the 
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margin of profit has narrowed. Steel 
mills were operating actively, subject to 
shortages of coal, coke, and scrap. Prices 
were reported lower on cement and lum- 
ber. The electrolytic copper plant which 
started operating last year was running 
more smoothly and reportedly at ca- 
pacity. 

Real-estate dealers reported 
properties listed for sale than ever be- 
fore, but with fewer buyers. Prospective 
buyers were disinclined to purchase at 
the prevailing high prices, as they be- 
lieved quotations would tumble in the 
near future. Mortgage money was from 
12 to 16 percent per year on first-class 
urban properties. Prime commercial 
paper could be discounted at 8 percent 
and between 8 and 12 percent was being 
paid on ordinary commercial 
Banks were paying 4 percent interest to 
depositors of savings accounts 

Foreign-trade figures continued high 
with the total for April amounting to 
approximately 431,500,000 pesos of 
which imports represented 248,700,000 
pesos and exports 182,800,000 
leaving an “adverse” balance of 65,900,- 
000 pesos. This was an unfortunate re- 
versal of the two preceding months’ rec- 
ord, when “favorable” balances totaling 
66,700,000 were attained The 
United States continued to be Mexico’s 
best customer, as well as its source of 
supply. Efforts were being made to stim- 
ulate trade with some of the European 
countries, particularly Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium and Netherlands, with which 
Mexico did a fair volume of business prio! 
to the war 

The wholesale price 
(1939—100 251.4 
points above April) compared with 239 
for May 1947. For the same month the 


more 


loans 


pesos; 


pesos 


index for May 


stood at nearly 3.5 
7 


Federal District cost-of-livin index 
1939100) was 314.2 compared with 
313.4 for April and 297.6 for May 1947 


These data indicate no tendency toward 
cheaper goods and living for the working 
4 


‘lasses which, despite wage and salary 


increases during the past few years, at 
present are finding it harder than eve! 
to meet their meager needs out of their 
“take-home” income 

The agricultural 
favorable during the 


outlook continued 


with indi- 


montn, 


cations of large yields in most crops 
Corn production was expected to show a 
slight increase to 2,275,000 metric tons, 
compared with 2,200,000 in 1947. The 
drought and the loss of many draft ani- 
altosa campaign 
1947 crop. The 


larvest was expected to run as 


mals as a result of the 
affected the size of the 
wheat 
high as 500,000 metric tons, or 75,000 tons 
more than the preceding season. Indi- 
cations were that there would be a bump- 
er cotton crop of about 610,000 bales, 
compared with 490,000 bales in 1947. Ap- 
proximately 300.000 bales should be avail- 


able for export in 1948, if the maximum 
crop is harvested. 

Winter-vegetable shipments through 
Nogales, Sonora, amounted to 8,448 car. 
loads up to May 11, compared with 8284 
for the corresponding period of last sea. 
son. Pineapple production too was esti. 
mated at a higher figure—130,000 metric 
tons—of which 25,000 would be available 
for export as fresh fruit. Canning should 
take up another 70,000 tons. Last year’s 
total production was 110,000 tons. Ba- 
nanas should amount to 550,000 metric 
tons in 1948, as compared with 500,000 
in 1947 

Total production of all classes of sugar 
was estimated at 725,000 metric tons for 
the present grinding season; the preced- 
ing seasons’ tonnage amounted to 653,000 
More than 150,000 tons should be 
available for export of the 


tons 
present sea- 
son’s yield 

The livestock situation presented a 


gloomy picture, as the inability to ex- 
port cattle on the hoof caused a back-up 
of supply on ranges which were already 
no more than adequate for normal num- 
bers. The condition of the animals was 
seriously affected and in April was poorer 
than normal in approximately half of 
the country. Although important strides 
were made in developing a meat-canning 

facilities ll insufficient 


to take care of the situation faced by 


business were sti 
cattlemen in connection with the export 
of their marketable herds. Canned meat 
and gravy production continued through 
May but was hampered by the condition 
of range animals and, at some points, by 
incipient labor trouble in the plants 


Trade-agreement negotiations with 
the United States, looking to the revision 
of schedule I, started on May 4 and were 
still in progress in Mexico City as the 
nonth closed 
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IMPORT DuTY ON CERTAIN BOOKS 
REMOVED 

B t ade eF ) er the Di- 
O Febru », 194 effective 
Febru 19 e Mexii Government re- 
ed ¢ percent ad f rt du 

! } flex unde Tt ractions 
7.57.90 and 7.57.92. In Ar e IV of ther 
( ef u he ! Me n Diario Of 
ci M t 148 dad efte ve May 18 
he llow p! de for these 
I rte b k ! vere ( ed the 0 
‘ duty dur f r d mentioned 
Ir ) made unde! ( 7.57.90 
ind 7.57.92, and authorized by the customs 
iuthoritie during the period which began 
December 14, 1947, and ended February 19 
percent ad 


1948, will not be charged the 5 
lorem duty 

IMPporRT Duty REVISED ON CERTAIN ITEMS 
AND NEW TARIFF ESTAB- 
LISHED 
In two Government blished in 

the Diario Oficial of May 8, 1948, the Mexican 


Government revised the imp 


FRACTIONS 


aecree 


duties on 

pecified commodities (including certain Iron 
} iff 

ind steel items), deleted one import tari 
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fraction, and established a number of new 
fractions. 

Among the iron and steel items included 
in these revisions, effective May 13, are those 
classified under tariff fractions 3.25.31, 3.25.32, 
and 3.25.33, each of which will be dutiable 
at the rate of 1 centavo per gross kilogram 


TABLE 1, 





Rec lassific d Items 


plus 10 percent ad valorem through August 
15, 1948, and after that date at the rate 
of 10 centavos per gross kilogram, Plus 25 
percent ad valorem. 

Another revision, effective May 18, is the 
deletion of fraction 7.90.50 and the estab- 
lishment of fraction 9.04.00 “Artificial teeth 


TABLI 


of all kinds of materials, even when they con- 
tain fine metal,” dutiable at the rate of 
5 centavos per legal kilogram plus 5 percent 
ad valorem. AlKali items have been reclassi- 
fied, with new import duty rates as shown 
in table 1. Other new tariff fractions with 
rates are shown in table 2. 


2.—New Tariff Fractions 


Import duty Import duty 
I iol Jescrly Unit Fraction Description Unit 
. f Ad Snanifin Ad 
oa lore pecifle | valorem 
Pes Me t Pesos | Percent 
( M \ kK 0.0 f §. 34.65 Glass chimneys for lamps and lanterns | G. K 0. 40 35 
( ( ‘ ‘ kK 0.0 0) ap which consume liquid or gaseous fuel 
5.54.55 Dentists’ and barbers’ chairs of any kind L.K U. 30 10 
é 2 ( kK 0 1.70.23 Cloth impregnated with incombustible L. K 0.05 5 
f ( kK 0 i materials for use in mines 
6.13.34 Chlorine mixtures and preparations used as | G. K 0.15 25 
bleaching agents in industry 
1.04.10 Orthopedic apparatus of all kinds, even | L. K 0. 05 5 
: ; , when containing fine metal, such as arms, 
Swiss exports of pharmaceuticals and perfume during the first hands, eyes, legs, and other analogous 
Qo . . « ° ‘ te . i ine} legs re over Oo! mig S 
quarter of 1948 were valued at 38,700,000 Swiss francs, in com- collanmogn cumienel” tanta i 
parison with 54,900,000 francs in the corresponding months of — %10.18___ Paper disks impregnated with synthetic L. K spies 
a ‘ saci ee resins for the manutacture of phonograph 
1947 (1 Swiss france US$0.2336.) records 





DuTY-FREE IMPORTATION ESTABLISHED FOR 
Drucs USED IN COMBATTING FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE 


In a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of June 3, 1948, effective the same date, the 


Mexican Government established the follow- 


ing new tariff classification to cover duty- 
free imp drugs used in combat- 
ting foot-and-mouth disease and provided for 
the strict control of such imports 

Fraction 6.32.91—Drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals in any form presented, for foot-and- 
mouth disease, if prior authorization of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock, or the 
Undersecretary Livestock, has been ob- 
tained, duty-free; if such authorization has 
not been obtained, imports are prohibited. 
SuBSIDY GRANTED PRODUCERS AND IMPORT- 


ERS OF NATURAL GAS 


7) 


Executive 


f June 7 


A Mexica! 


Diario Ofici 


rder published in the 


1948, authorizes the 


ranting of subsidie oO Mexican producers 
d importe f natura This subsidy 
be equivaler 80 percent of the estab- 
lished tax centavo per cubic meter and 
will cover e entire vear 1948 The Secre- 
ry Finance and Public Credit will pre- 
ribe the nece measure for executing 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


SEconD List oF NETHERLANDS-OWNED 
U.S. AND CANADIAN SECURITIES REQUISI- 
TIONED 
The 


second 


Netherlands Bank has 
list f Canadian 


securities which had t 


published a 
United 


be offered for sale to 


and State 


the Netherlands Government on or before 
June 15, 1948, according to an announcement 
in Economische Voorlichting, May 24, 1948 
The list includes railroad bonds and pre- 
ferred stoc k of everal large American cor- 


porations 
It was Stated that no further 
ing of dollar securities j 


requisition- 
contemplated for 
the immediat« 

A complete list of the 


requisitioned secu- 
rities is 


European Branch, 


available in the 


June 26, 1942 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

|For details as to the procedure, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 22, 1948.]| 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMpoRT DUTIES TEMPORARILY REMOVED 
The following articles have been declared 
free of import duties as a March 1 by a de- 
cree issued by the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment on March 6, 1948: Acacia bark and 
acacia-bark extract; raw camphor, wholesale 
quantities; raw raffia fiber; plant bark, whole- 
sale quantities; calcium carbide, not for 
lighting purposes; unprepared leather skins 
other than reptile and fish skins; tinfoil, over 
450 grams per square meter. Effective at the 
import duties on the following 
articles reduced to about half of 
existing duties: Ingredients in bulk for the 
industrial preparation of drinks; artificial 
powder; chalk, 


a 
1 
l 
I 


Same time 


have been 


plastic material in pieces o1 


lead, and slate pencils; shaving soap, bars 
and liquid; leather, rabbit and opossum 
skins; heels and soles; cardboard and paper- 
board; sail cloth; sanitary earthenware or 
porcelain; working tables, etc., for industry; 
Diesel (vehicle) and tractor motors; ice and 
cooling machines for ice factories; cooling 
chests (deep freezers); automatic vending 
machines; pocket flashlight batteries; elec- 
trical heating and lighting installations for 
housing, hotels, et cinema equipment 


(projectors, etc.). 


FIFTY PERCENT REDUCTION IN DUTIES ON 
IMPORTS FOR REHABILITATION 
March 2, the Govern- 
ment subsidy by which a reduc- 
tion of 50 the rate of 
duty on imports of certain kinds of machin- 


By a decree dated 
regulations, 
percent is made in 


ery, equipment, apparatus, and parts neces- 
rehabilita- 


until Janu- 


sary for the reconstruction and 


tion of industry, extended 


1950 


are 


ry 1 


Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENT PLANNING OF AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Perhaps the most ambitious in scope 
of any of the economic development pro- 
grams currently envisaged on the African 
Continent are those planned in Northern 
Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia. Land- 
locked in the interior of southern Africa, 
the two territories are anxious to develop 
their secondary industries and a greater 
measure of self-sufficiency with respect 
to food requirements. Accordingly, proj- 
ects under consideration are aimed at a 
parallel development of agriculture and 
industry. Among the most publicized of 
the proposed projects are the following: 

(a) The Kariba Gorge Hydro-Electric 
Scheme, which includes construction of 
a dam larger than the Boulder Dam in 
the United States and a hydroelectric 
plant located on the Zambesi River near 
Victoria Falls. Associated with this 
scheme, estimated to cost £18,000,000 and 
to be financed equally by the Govern- 
ments of Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia, is the creation of a ferrochrome 
and pig-iron making project to be under- 
taken by private enterprise at an esti- 
mated of £5,000,000. This latter 
project aims at an annual production of 
50,000 tons of ferrochrome and 500,000 
tons of hematite pig iron in Northern 
Rhodesia, utilizing the power produced at 
Kariba. The chrome and coal used in 
the will come from Southern 
Rhodesia and the iron from the deposits 


cost 


process 


in the southern part of Northern 
Rhodesia. 
(b) The Sabi Valley Irrigation Plan 


which is said to be the largest project of 


~ 
wt 





its kind in Southern Africa, proposing to 
bring 500,000 acres of the rich Sabi Basin 
under irrigation at a cost of £6,000,000. 
The area involved covers about one-third 
of Southern Rhodesia and includes rich 
agricultural land and extensive mineral 
resources, including coal, iron, and, ac- 
cording to the Governor, vast newly dis- 
covered phosphate deposits. A full re- 
port on the project is expected to be 
released by the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia later this year. 

(c) Construction of a railway across 
Bechuanaland which would link the 
South West African and Southern Rho- 
desian railway systems, and would pro- 
vide Southern Rhodesia with an outlet 
to the Atlantic. The proposed railway 
would relieve congestion at the port of 
Beira in Mozambique and also shorten 
the distance between Southern Rhodesia 
and its principal oversea markets. 

All of these projects are still in the 
exploratory stages and, indeed, it will be 
Several years before any are completed 
and reach the production stage. Should 
these development programs be carried 
out, however, they would have far-reach- 
ing effects on the economic and social 
structure of the Rhodesias. A start has 
already been made in Southern Rhodesia 
with the opening of a new iron and steel 
plant at Que Que, which was built at a 
cost of £1,500,000. The plant began pro- 
duction in April and is expected to supply 
the colony’s needs for pig iron and about 
one-quarter of its steel requirements. 


Norwa y 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated May 26, 1948) 


The continued curtailment of imports, 
especially of iron, steel, and textile 
products is reported to be threatening 
a reduction in the output of some indus- 
tries and consequently, a rise in unem- 
ployment. It is hoped that Norway’s 
first-quarter allocation under ERP will 
arrive in time to check any major ad- 
verse trends. 

The March unadjusted index of in- 
dustrial production was 129 (1938=—100) 
as compared with 132 in February. With 
the usual adjustment for decreased 
productivity in some industries the 
March index was 121, as compared with 
124 in February. The decline in the 
March index was attributed largely to 
a seasonal decrease in the fish-canning 
and the herring-oil industries. The 
March index of the export industries 
was 94, as compared with 107 in Febru- 
ary. The mining and wood-pulp indus- 
tries both showed decreased output, 
whereas production in the electrochemi- 
cal and paper industries increased. 

Plans to modernize and expand the 
Holmestrand factory of A/S Nordisk 
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Aluminum have been announced. Dur- 
ing the next 4 years, the capacity will 
be increased from 6,000 to 10,000 metric 
tons of semifabricated aluminum prod- 
ucts per year and the current output 
of 800 metric tons of finished products 
per year is expected to be doubled. 

The increase in the April cost-of-living 
index from 159.6 (1938100) to 160.3 has 
accentuated the Government’s problem 
of maintaining its economic stabilization 
program and holding prices and wages 
in balance by reviving the possibility of 
increased demands for higher wages. 
The wholesale price index also rose in 
April to 181.1 (1938=100) from 180.4 in 
March, but it subsequently declined to 
180.9 on May 15. The Storting, in the 
meantime, appropriated an additional 
600,000,000 crowns for price subsidies to 
hold down living costs. 

In order to partially offset the increase 
in Government subsidies for price-con- 
trol purposes, the Government has an- 
nounced its intention to seek approval 
by the Storting of a special “tonnage” 
tax on the shipping industry. Details 
other than an estimated yield of 50,000,- 
000 crowns per year have not been given, 
but immediate objections to the proposal 
were voiced by the Norwegian Chamber 
of Commerce, as well as by the Ship- 
owners Association, and by conservative 
papers. Similar opposition was expressed 
to the Government’s proposal to increase 
State corporate income taxes from 19.5 
to 26 percent, which has already been 
passed by the Storting. According to 
the Industrial Association, the total 
State and municipal tax on undistributed 
profits of corporations now may amount 
to 54 percent. During debate on the 
measure in the Storting, a Government 
party spokesman indicated that since 
liberation more than 1,500,000,000 crowns 
had been collected from the larger 
income groups 

The Government has proposed a modi- 
fication of the existing price-control 
mechanism, which would establish a 
price inspection office directly under the 
Ministry of Justice. This proposal was 
made on the basis of past experience in 
Norway and after a study of price-control 
measures employed by other countries. 

Total Government 
first three quarters of the budget year 
1947-48 were 1,405,000,000 crowns com- 
pared with 1,266,000,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

The May 22 statement of Norges Bank 
shows currency in circulation at 1,951,- 
000,000 crowns compared with 1,949,000,- 
000 on April 22; foreign-exchange hold- 
ings at 443,000,000 as compared with 
415,000,000; deposits at 5,717,000,000, as 
compared with 5,673,000,000. Bank 
clearings decreased from 1,123,500,000 
crowns in March to 972,900,000 in April. 

The index of 
jumped nearly 3 


revenues for the 


stock-market 
points in the 


prices 
week 


ended May 22 to reach a new record high 
since liberation. During that week, the 
composite index rose to 174.26 Shipping 
shares moved from 189.18 to 191.90, wha). 
ing-company shares from 235.20 to 240.81, 
and industrials from 150.73 to 152.66 
The increases were attributed to devaly. 
ation rumors, which were vigorously de. 
nied by the Norwegian authorities. A 
9-percent increase in quotations of dollar 
bonds since April 1 has occurred. On the 
other hand, long-term 

bonds during May sold at 
first time in nearly a year. 


Government 
par for the 


Foreign trade in the first 4 months of 
1948 improved over the comparable pe- 
riod of last year, with exports increas. 
ing 47.5 percent and the gap between im- 
ports and exports reduced. April imports 
amounted to 311,000,000 crowns (includ. 
ing 48,300,000 crowns for ships), and ex. 
ports totaled 183,400,000 crowns (includ- 
ing 1,000,000 crowns from ship sales) 
These figures compare respectively with 
March figures of 276,400,000 ‘including 
66,200,000 for ships) and 153,100,000 (in- 
cluding 9,200,000 for ship sales). Com- 
pared with February, April imports and 
exports, exclusive of ships, were higher 
respectively by 27,600,000 crowns and 
22,400,000 The principal in- 
creases among imports were as follows 
(increases in millions of crowns over the 


crowns 


March level shown in _ parentheses): 
Fuels (26.4), metals and ores (9.4), food- 
stuffs (8.4), machinery (7.9), textiles 
(6.5) On the other hand, grain and 
grain products decreased by 17,700,000 


crowns. The principal export increases 
were registered by (increase in millions of 
crowns over March level shown in paren- 
theses): Herring and fish (10.7), canned 
goods (4.3), cod-liver oil and fats (10.2), 
pulp and paper products (8.4). 

April imports from Europe increased 
by 39,700,000 crowns as compared with 
the preceding month, from North and 
Central America, by 12,000,000; and from 
Asia, by 5,900,000 crowns: imports from 
South America declined by 4,700,000 
crowns. Exports to Europe increased by 
38,100,000 crowns, and to Australia by 
6,400,000 crowns 

Norwegian newsprint exports to the 
United States in April totaled 2,546 met- 
ric tons, greatly exceeding shipments in 
any previous postwar month. Exports 
of bleached sulfite pulp to the United 
States in April amounted to 1,218 metric 
tons 

Iron-ore shipments from Narvik were 
reported to be approaching prewar vol- 
ume. April shipments of more than 
700,000 metric tons represent a postwar 
monthly peak and near the _ prewar 
record 

An overwhelming proportion of Gov- 
ernment employees voted to accept Gov- 
ernment-pay-increase proposals retro- 
active to January 1, and estimated to t0- 

(Continued on p. 48 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of sz 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


ITALIAN COMPANY'S PRODUCTS IN POLAND 


An agreement with the Italian Fiat 
Co. providing for the establishment of a 
Fiat factory in Warsaw within 3 years 
has been announced by the Polish Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce. It is 
also reported that Fiat is selling to Po- 
land 1,000 passenger cars, 354 4-ton 
trucks, 557 11-ton trucks, and 180 busses. 


INCREASE IN TRUCK IMPORTS; DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


Although statistics for Spanish motor- 
vehicle registrations in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 are not yet available, the 
number of import licenses granted indi- 
cates a marked trend toward an increase 
in truck imports over passenger-car im- 
ports. Import licenses were granted for 
nearly 550 trucks in the period Janu- 
ary-—March 1948. Only about 825 such 
licenses were granted during the last 9 
months of 1947. In addition, licenses for 
400 truck chassis were granted in the first 
quarter of 1948. On the other hand, only 
400 passenger-car import permits were 
issued, less than 80 percent of the num- 
ber granted in the comparable period of 
1947. The volume of imports was insig- 
nificant in the face of the demand. 

The old Hispano-Suiza plant in Bar- 
celona has been geared to a monthly pro- 
duction of 20 T-ton gasoline-powered 
trucks, but this goal was not reached in 
several periods because of the lack of 
parts and accessories. It is planned to 
open a new assembly shop this year, and 
the foundry is to be modernized with new 
machines to be supplied by Hispano 
shops. 

A campaign for the standardization of 
parts and terminology for parts has been 
Started by the Spanish Association of 
Parts Manufacturers, in an attempt to 
bolster the prestige of automotive parts 
made in Spain. Remaining to be solved 
are the industry’s problems connected 
with a supply of good quality special 
steels and of modern production ma- 
chinery. 


PRODUCTION OF NEW-MODEL TRUCK, 
u. 8: 8B. RB. 


Retooling of the Moscow Automobile 
Plant for the production of the new 


June 26. 1948 





model ZIS—150 truck was completed in 
April, the Soviet press reports. This new 
model is a 4-ton, 90-horsepower truck 
with pneumatic brakes and an all-metal 
cab. 

Production of the old model 3-ton 
ZIS—5 truck was discontinued when the 
new ZIS-150 was put on the assembly 
line. 


Beverages 
ARGENTINA WINE INDUSTRY LOOKS TO 
DoMESTIC DEMAND 


Argentine wine production in 1947 is 
estimated by the AsociaciOn de la In- 
dustria Vitivinicola Argentina at 9,- 
698,350 hectoliters (2 hectoliter=26.42 
gallons), which is 14 percent less than 
the 1946 estimate of 11,299,419 hecto- 
liters but almost 8 percent higher than 
the revised 1946 Government figure of 
8,988,972 hectoliters and 20 percent bet- 
ter than the annual average of 8,045,000 
hectoliters for 1938—45. 

The break-down of types of wines 
produced (in hectoliters) in 1947 is as 
follows: Red, 5,877,295; white, 2,- 
173,261: criollo (inferior red), 1,519,071; 
spirituous, 113,510; and fortified, 15,213. 

The Direccion General de Estadistica, 
the Government statistical bureau, re- 
ports that 11,000 dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne and 25,600 dozen bottles of wine 
were imported during the first 8 months 
of 1947. By circular No. 849 of Septem- 
ber 17, 1947, the Argentine Government 
prohibits the further import of wines 
except from countries contiguous to Ar- 
gentina and those areas using the 
French and Belgian franc, Spanish 
peseta, and Italian lira, and then only 
after each application is studied. Inas- 
much as nearly all of the countries from 
which Argentina imports wine are in- 
cluded in the list, favorable action on 
individual applications is expected so 
long as the balance of trade is in Argen- 
tina’s favor. 

It is said in the trade that promulga- 
tion of circular No. 849 has had the effect 
of reducing wine imports and that for 
the final 4 months of 1947 they were at 
about half the rate of the first 8 months. 
Full-year totals, however, were expected 
to show a modest gain over 1946 figures. 
A further factor in limiting wine imports 
from regions returning to production fol- 
lowing the war is the import-duty sched- 
ule under which are paid average taxes 


of several pesos per dozen bottles plus 
surtaxes of 35 percent of the official valu- 
ation. 

Exports for 1947 are estimated at 16,882 
hectoliters, valued at 2,906,949 pesos 
(preferential rate of Argentina peso is 
$0.2681 United States currency). With 
increased competition from European 
wine-producing countries which were 
cut off during the war, the downward 
trend in Argentine wine exports is ex- 
pected to continue. With exports and 
imports playing a very minor role, how- 
ever, the Argentine wine industry looks 
to domestic demand to maintain highly 
profitable operations through 1948. 


Chemicals 


COMBATTING MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY, 
ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has launched a campaign against 
the Mediterranean fruitfly. It is hoped 
that vigorous measures, including the 
aerial spraying of insecticides, will make 
it possible eventually to eliminate the fly 
from the relatively isolated Province of 
San Juan and greatly to reduce infesta- 
tion in the Mendoza area. 


POSSIBILITY OF NEW RAYON PLANT, 
BRAZIL 


The plant of Cia. de Acidos, S. A., pro- 
ducers of nitric, sulfuric, and other in- 
dustrial acids in the Federal District, 
Brazil, may become the starting point for 
the operations of the new rayon plant of 
SNIAR, S. A. (Sociedade Nacional In- 
dustrias de Acidos e Raion, S. A.). The 
latter will also manufacture chemical 
products. 

Cia. de Acidos, S. A., is an old, estab- 
lished firm in which there was formerly 
some Italian participation. Early in the 
war the Brazilian Government took over 
its supervision and later the company was 
completely nationalized. 


New Puiant May MEET DOMESTIC DE- 
MANDS FOR INDUSTRIAL GASES, BRITISH 
GUIANA 


A plant to manufacture industrial 
gases is being established in Georgetown, 
British Guiana. It will manufacture 
acetylene from imported calcium carbide 
and oxygen by compression. No data 
are available on capacity, but it is be- 
lieved that the plant’s output will meet 





domestic needs and possibly the require- 
ments of Surinam. 


First Dry-IcE PLANT, COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s first dry-ice plant was 
scheduled to begin production at Me- 
dellin in the spring of 1948. The com- 
pany is capitalized at 400,000 pesos and is 
owned by five large Colombian bottling 
plants and a United States chemical 
company. The plant will have an hourly 
capacity of 350 pounds of carbonic gas 

Principal consumers will be the bever- 
age and bottling industries. The dry ice 
will also be used in surface transporta- 
tion and will make possible the shipment 
by land of meats and other perishable 
foods which are now being sent on a lim- 
ited scale by air. 


IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s fertilizer requirements 
are supplied principally by imports, prin- 
cipally from the United States and Chile. 
In the past 2 years the use of complete 
fertilizers has expanded considerably and 
now probably accounts for about 70 per- 
cent of total consumption. Most of these 
materials are mixed locally from im- 
ported ingredients. 

Imports of fertilizer in 1947 amounted 
to 6,580 metric tons, valued at $542,000, 
whereas in 1946 they totaled 2,570 tons, 
valued at $139,000. 


FRANCE’S OUTPUT OF SULFUR 


In 1947 France produced 107.340 met- 
ric tons of sulfur, valued at 422,000,000 
francs. The 40,000,000-franc value of 
transformed and enriched sulfur is not 
included in the production value. (In 
1947 the rate of exchange was US$1 
118.9 francs.) 


CASEIN OUTPUT IN INDIA; EXPORTS 
THROUGH BOMBAY 


The manufacture of casein is not an 
organized industry in India. Only one 
firm is said to have modern equipment 
for producing it. Official production sta- 
tistics are not available, but it is known 
that output has declined sharply in re- 
cent years. The Kaira and Ahmedabad 
districts in the Gujarat area north of 
Bombay normally account for most of 
the output, and trade sources state that 
production in that region amounted to 
approximately 700 long tons annually in 
the 3-year period 1945-47. The East 
Punjab and the United Provinces pro- 
duce comparatively negligible quantities 

Exports of casein through Bombay in 
the fiscal year 1946-47 totaled 3,697 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds), valued at $70,000; none was 
exported in 1947-48 because of the Gov- 
ernment ban on exports to conserve 
other milk products for increased domes- 
tic needs. All-India export figures for 
1946-47 and 1947-48 are not yet 
available. 
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CREATION OF ELECTROCHEMICAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, INDIA 


The governing body of the Indian 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search has adopted proposals for the 
establishment of various scientific- and 
industrial-research institutions and lab- 
oratories in several parts of the coun- 
try. One such project is the creation of 
an electrochemical research institute in 
South India, to be financed by a donation 
of $450,000 made by an Indian industri- 
alist. The new institute will take its 
place in a chain of national laboratories, 
five of which are now in the course of 
establishment or installation through the 
efforts of the Council. Concrete pro- 
posals to start three additional national 
laboratories are under consideration 


PROPORTION OF BASIC CHEMICALS 
IMPORTED, MADAGASCAR 


Of the $1,000,000 worth of chemical 
products imported by Madagascar in 
1947, it is estimated that about $715,000 
worth were basic @hemicals for use by 
the pharmaceutical industry 


NORWEGIAN FIRM’S FERTILIZER OUTPUT 
AND EXPORTS 


Production of fertilizers by Norsk 
Hydro-Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab 
Norway, in 1947 is reported to have been 
approximately the same as in 1938 but 
somewhat below 1946 output because of 
the shortage of electric power. In the 
first 10 months of 1947, Norsk Hydro ex- 
ported 345,000 metric tons of fertilizers 
compared with 372,000 tons of the corre- 
sponding period of 1938 


PHILIPPINE DEMAND FOR CERTAIN CHEMI- 
CALS EXPECTED TO EXPAND 


The demand in the Philippines for 
chemicals used by sugar centrals and 
refineries and alcohol distilleries is ex- 
pected to expand. These materials in- 
clude caustic soda, 
chloric and sulfuric 


soda ash, and hydro- 


acid 
acCias 


NEW FERTILIZER FACTORY, POLAND 


A new fertilizer factory at Stolezyn 
Poland, will open in July 1948. It will 
have an annual capacity of 200,000 met- 
Output 


supply of 


ric tons of superphosphate 
however, 
sulfuric acid. A 
scheduled to be set up at the plant in 
November 1948 will have an annual pro- 
duction of 30,000 ton 


will depend on the 


sulfuric-acid unit 


PROSPECTS FOR DYE INDUSTRY, POLAND 


The Boruta plant in Zgierz, Poland 


leading dye factory, is making good 


progress. Some of the buildings were 
destroyed during the war, and part of 
the machinery was removed by the Ger- 
mans but was restored in 1946. The 
plant produced 930 metric tons of dyes 
in 1946 and 1,000 tons in 1947, compared 


with 587 tons in 1938 


The raw materials supplied by Silesian 
coking plants offer good prospects for the 
development of the dye industry, but 
shortages of machinery and skilled work. 
ers prevent output from being expanded 
to meet demand 


POTASH OUTPUT AND EXPORTS REACH HicR 
LEVEL, SPAIN 


An all-time production record was 
established by the Spanish potash indus. 
try in 1947, following a steady upswing 
begun in 1943. Output amounted to 
153,809 metric tons of K.O, 14 percent 
above the 135,479 tons produced in 1946. 
Before the outbreak of the civil war in 
1936, maximum production totaled 13].- 
648 tons in 1934 

Exports also reached a new high level. 
They totaled 104,094 tons in 1947, com- 
pared with 86,039 tons in 1946 and 103. 
123 tons in the former peak year 1935. 
Approximately 85 percent of the 1947 
exports went to Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom 

It appears at present that production 
in 1948 will at least equal that in 1947: 
if essential replacement machinery can 
be obtained, it may be slightly upward. 
Both domestic and foreign demand is 
heavy, so that the industry is in a favor- 


able position from a sales standpoint 


FPropucts To Be EXCHANGED BETWEEN 
SPAIN AND U. K 


Chemical products are included in the 
materials which Spain will receive from 
the United Kingdom unde 
ment announced in May. Spain will ex- 
port potash and pyrites to the United 
Kingdom 


a trade agree- 


SOUTH AFRICA’S PRODUCTION OF IRON 
PYRITES 
SouTH AFRICA’S PRODUCTION OF IRON 
rites in 1947 dropped slightly from that 


in 1946, according to statistics of the 
Department of Mine Totals were 
38.383 and 41,112 short tons, respectively 


SOUTH AFRICAN PLANT’S OUTPUT OF SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE USED DOMESTICALLY 
Cape Explosives Work 
set West, Cape Province, South Africa, 
producin 180.000 tons ofl 


Ltd., Somer- 


is currently 
which 


annually ol 


70.000 ton 


superphosphate 
60.000 to 
Western Cape Province and the remain- 


} 


der in other parts of the Union. None 


ire used in the 


is exported The plant is owned bj 
African Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd 


YUGOSLAVIA’S SHIPMENTS TO BULGARIA 


Under the Bulgarian-Yugoslav com- 
mercial agreement concluded in Decem- 
ber 1947, Yugoslavia has shipped to Bul- 
garia in 1948 the following chemical 
products, according to the Bulgarian 
of caustic soda, 
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press: 750 metric tons 
150 tons of sulfuric acid, 650 tons of cal- 
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cined soda, and 300 tons of calcined 
Glauber salts. Shipments to be made in 
the future by Yugoslavia will include 
1,250 tons of caustic soda, 1,350 tons of 
calcined soda, 100 tons of sodium bicar- 
ponate, 50 tons of zinc white, and 25 tons 
of sulfur dioxide, it is stated. 


Construction 


HovusING ACTIVITY IN NEW ZEALAND 


Building and construction in New 
Zealand continued strong during 1947, 
with housing showing the most activity. 
The 9,500 houses completed during the 
vear were 500 more than the number fin- 
ished in 1946 but still short of the 12,000 
target set by the Government for each 
year until adequate housing is provided. 

Inasmuch as two-thirds of the poten- 
tial building capacity of the Dominion 
is engaged in building houses, it is im- 
probable that the pent-up and increas- 
ing demands for new commercial, indus- 
trial, and public construction will be sat- 
isfied for several years. 

Labor and material shortages are the 
primary factors retarding construction. 
Practically all building materials are in 
inadequate supply, and there is no im- 
mediate improvement in sight. Labor is 
tighter than at any time since 1900. This 
shortage is felt not only at the construc- 
tion sites, but also in the various indus- 
tries which produce and transport con- 
struction materials. Until the labor and 
materials situation improves housing 
permits will continue to have preference 
over all other types of construction 


Kleetrieal 
Equipment 


New FACSIMILE APPARATUS DEVELOPED, 
NETHERLANDS 


A facsimile apparatus developed in the 
Netherlands by Philips Incandescent 
Lamp Works was shown for the first 
time at a telecommunication exhibition 
in Geneva. A press report states that 
photographs, drawings, charts, and all 
kinds of documents can be transmitted 
by this machine at 60 times the rate of 
machines now in use 

The developers believe that the appa- 
ratus eventually could be used for com- 
munication between domestic and for- 
eign banks and for the facsimile trans- 
mission of well-edited newspapers to 
outlying districts. A possible supple- 
ment to the postal service is seen in the 
future transmission of letters and 
printed matter. The filing, at the re- 
celving end, of a microfilm of the trans- 
mitted material is cited as another ad- 
vantage. 
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PROJECTS OF FEDERAL PLANNING 
COMMISSION, YUGOSLAVIA 


The Federal Planning Commission of 
Yugoslavia in a pamphlet entitled Sig- 
nificance of the Great Danube-Tisa- 
Danube Canal mentions the construction 
of hydroelectric plants to replace pres- 
ent inefficient coal-burning plants. 
Other objectives which will be accom- 
plished are improved communication re- 
sulting from the shortening of the ex- 
isting Danube River route by 60 miles, 
creation of ponds for fish culture, con- 
struction of sewerage systems, an im- 
proved industrial water supply, and 
irrigation. 


Feathers and Furs 


CHINA’S Fur EXPORTS FROM TIENTSIN 


To U. 8: 


Cumulative declared exports of furs 
to the United States from Tientsin, 
China, during the months January 
through April 1948, were as follows (in 
pieces): Kolinski, 41,574; lamb, 93,958; 
kid, 62,935; goat, 21,900; weasel, 38,972; 
kidskin, 10,719; and lambskin, 8,752. 


Exports From Hone Konc To U. S. 


In the first 4 months of 1948 declared 
exports from Hong Kong to the United 
States included 7,542 pounds of ko- 
linski, 1,297 pounds of weasel, 1,012 
pounds of rabbit, and 1,235,128 pounds 
of feathers. 


Foodstufts and 
Alhied Products 


Dairy Products 
AUSTRIA’S PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION 


Cattle raising and dairy farming have 
always been basic elements of Austria’s 
agricultural pursuits, being practically 
the only branch of farm activity which 
can be followed in the mountainous re- 
£10NS. 

In 1947, because of weather conditions 
unfavorable for fodder production, and 
other adverse factors, Austria made prac- 
tically no progress in increasing milk pro- 
duction and improving the inadequate 
milk and milk-product supply of the ma- 
jority of the non-self-suppliers. Milk 
production in that year totaled 1,250,486 
metric tons, as compared with 1,342,211 
tons in 1946, according to preliminary 
statistics. Prior to the German occupa- 
tion, Austria was not only self-sufficient 
in milk and milk products, but showed a 
surplus production for which it was 
sometimes difficult to find a market. 

According to official statistics released 
by the Central Statistical Bureau, 45.9 
percent of the milk produced in 1946 was 


marketed—42.8 percent to dairies and 3.1 
percent directly to consumers. Prelim- 
inary data of the Central Statistical Bu- 
reau for 1947 show that only 44.1 per- 
cent was marketed—40.7 percent to 
dairies and 3.4 percent directly to con- 
sumers. Notwithstanding the decline in 
production, the average monthly quan- 
tity fed to livestock increased from 19,707 
metric tons in 1946 to 20,193 tons in 
1947. Milk consumption on farms, ac- 
cording to official statistics, declined ap- 
proximately in proportion to the decline 
in production, but the quantity of milk 
processed to butter on farms for farm 
consumption showed a slight increase 
from 129,072 metric tons in 1946 to 129,- 
786 tons in 1947. Farm produced and 
consumed butter amounted to 5,163 met- 
ric tons in 1946 and 5,191 tons in 1947, 
according to the Austrian Economic 
Union for Milk and Fats. 

The quantity of dairy-produced cheese 
dropped from 5,345 tons in 1946 to 4,245 
tons in 1947. 

Production of canned and dried milk 


* has never been of much significance in 


Austria. According to information ob- 
tained from the Economic Union for 
Milk and Fats, a few dairies have a po- 
tential capacity for such production, but 
the shortage of milk since the war has 
precluded it. It is unlikely that produc- 
tion of canned and dried milk will be 
resumed in 1948. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
BRAZIL’S EXPORTS OF BANANAS 


Exports of bananas from Brazil in 
1947 amounted to 6,586,000 bunches, 
about 5 percent of the estimated produc- 
tion in that year of 123,691,466 bunches. 
Exports in 1947 were twice as large as 
those of 1945 and exceeded 1946 exports 
by 25 percent. 

Argentina remained the major pur- 
chaser, taking 80 percent of the 1947 ex- 
ports. Uruguay followed with 14 percent. 
Smaller amounts were shipped to Bel- 
gium, Sweden, the Netherlands, Ireland 
(Eire), and the United States, in the 
order named. 

Exports continued in good volume dur- 
ing January and February 1948, when 
1,121,000 bunches were shipped. The 
Government’s ban on exportation of 
foodstuffs, promulgated early in April 
1948, caught a quantity of bananas on 
the docks in Santos, and as these were 
already consigned and could not be pre- 
served a sizable loss was sustained by 
the shippers. Later in April bananas 
were placed on the list of foodstuffs 
which may be exported, and shipments 
are understood to be continuing. 


BRAZIL’S POTATO SUPPLIES 


Production of potatoes in Brazil in 
1947 amounted to 384,442 metric tons, as 
compared with 431,567 tons in 1946 and 
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an annual average of 466,596 in 1939-47. 
The area planted to potatoes in 1947 was 
216,578 acres, as compared with 215,296 
acres in 1946 and an average of about 
211,371 acres in 1939-47. 

Consumption of potatoes in Brazil is 
equal to the sum of production and im- 
portation, less about 10 percent for seed 
The total supply since 1939 has amounted 
to a yearly average of 475,000 metric tons, 
of which 48,000 tons a year were used for 
seed, leaving 427,000 tons of table stock, 
or about 27 grams per person a day. Con- 
sumption of potatoes is greater in cities 
and in regions with comparatively high 
concentrations of foreign population. 
In the Federal District 61,471 metric tons 
were consumed in 1947, or about 85 grams 
per person a day. 

Imports of potatoes in 1947 amounted 
to 14,093 metric tons, the highest in the 
past 11 years. From 1937 to 1945 im- 
portations averaged less than 1 percent 
of Brazil’s potato supply, rising to 3 
percent in 1946 and nearly 6 percent in 
1947. The Netherlands supplied 56 per- 
cent of all imports in the 1ll-year period, 
Argentina following with 31 percent. 

Before 1940, the Netherlands supplied 
more than 75 percent of Brazil’s imports 
of potatoes. Argentina was the only 
supplier during the war years, and it was 
not until 1946 that the Netherlands re- 
gained first position. The United States 
supplied 30 percent of 1947 imports, as 
compared with 0.3 percent in 1946 and 
none in previous years. 

The Netherlands has dominated even 
more completely the seed-potato field, 
furnishing about 98 percent of all seed 
imports in 1946 and 1947. No Southern- 
Hemisphere seed potatoes were imported 
in 1946 and only 145 kilograms in 1947. 
Nearly all seed imported from the North- 
ern Hemisphere enters Brazil between 
September and December and is planted 
for the wet-season crop. 


CuBA’s AVOCADO PRODUCTION AND PROS- 
PECTS FOR EXPORT 


Cuban avocado production in the 1948 
season (June through November) is 
forecast at approximately 62,000,000 
pounds. This is slightly more than the 
1947 production and about one-fourth 
more than the 50,000,000 pounds pro- 
duced in 1945, when the groves had not 
yet recovered from the damage done by 
the 1944 hurricane. In general, the qual- 
ity of the fruit this year is good. 

Exports to the United States in 1948 
may slightly exceed those of 1947, which 
amounted to about 5,700,000 pounds. 
Inexperienced exporters in the past have 
Shipped fruit not sufficiently mature 
which spoiled upon arrival at destina- 
tion. The Cuban Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is endeavoring to prevent this from 
recurring and did not permit exports 
prior to June 15, when avocados allegedly 
are in season. 
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SWITZERLAND'S APPLE AND PEAR CROPS: 
IMPORTS OF OTHER FRUITS 


Switzerland has one of the most in- 
tensively developed deciduous fruit in- 
dustries of all European countries. It 
has a ratio of 12,000,000 fruit trees to 
4,500,000 inhabitants. A normal crop of 
from 700,000 to 800,000 metric tons, 
chiefly apples and pears, means a per 
capita distribution of more than 166 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of 
fruit a year. 

Fresh fruit and fruit products were of 
great importance during the war and 
formed a large and welcome part of the 
Swiss diet. In 1947, for the first time, 
difficulties were encountered in dispos- 
ing of good-quality domestic fruit even 
though the year’s crop was not outstand- 
ing. The yield from the available 5,- 
000,000 apple trees was well below the 
average and only pear trees, of which 
Switzerland has more than 3,500,000, had 
a bumper crop. 

Fruit—crop returns have increased 
during the last few decades. The aver- 
age yield in 1920-30 was 465,000 metric 
tons. Improved methods of fruit grow- 
ing resulted in a _ 600,000-metric-ton 
average during the 1931-40 period, and 
an 870,000-ton average in the 1941-46 
period. 

The 1947 crop yielded 640,000 metric 
tons of apples and pears (300,000 tons 
of apples and 340,000 tons of pears). 
Some uses were as follows: 78,000 metric 
tons of apples and 17,000 tons of pears 
were sold on the market for table use; 
69,000 tons of apples and 136,000 tons 
of pears were used for the manufacture 
of cider, concentrated fruit juice, and 
other products; and about 45,000 metric 
tons (argely pears) were distilled into 
18,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter—26.42 
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gallons) of fruit alcohol. Only 9,000 
hectoliters were distilled in 1946 and 
about 2,000 in 1945 

Imports of southern fruits, chiefly 
oranges and tangerines from Spain, Italy, 
and the United States, and grapes from 
Italy, France, and Spain, by far exceeded 
prewar figures and were a deterrent to 
the sale of domestic apples and pears. 
Imports of oranges and tangerines in 
crates in 1947 totaled 8,420 metric tons 
as compared with only 1,670 tons in 1937, 
while imports of loose oranges and tan- 
gerines amounted to 32,700 and 24,000 
metric tons during the respective years 
In addition, imports of apples and pears 
tend to increase and exports of such fruit 
to decrease. Because many foreign mar- 
kets are closed for the importation of 
southern fruits, owing to currency diffi- 
culties, Switzerland is apparently the 
present goal for these exports. Sharply 
increased imports of grapes, amounting 
to 13,275 metric tons in 1947 as compared 
with 9,974 metric tons in 1946, are a 
source of anxiety to Swiss fruit growers 
and have caused them to make appeals 
for Government intervention to restrict 
the import of grapes, which compete 
sharply with sales of domestic apples and 
pears during the winter months. 

In addition to apples and pears of 
medium and lower grades (packed in 
sacks), Switzerland exports apples and 
pears for cider. Exports of the former 
declined from 37,00 metric tons in 1946 
to 14,000 tons in 1947. Better-quality 
apples (not packed in sacks) are both ex- 
ported and imported, but exports are 
heavier than imports. 

According to recent official reports, 
Switzerland has shipped to Czechoslo- 
vakia, in connection with its trade agree- 
ment, 2,25C metric tons of fruit, and to 
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France, in connection with the recent 
monetary arrangement with that coun- 
try, minor quantities. 


VWeats and Products 


BacoN SHIPMENTS FROM Canapa To U. K. 


Exports of bacon from Canada to the 
United Kingdom, to May 21, 1948, under 
the current contract, was far above the 
rate expected. The 1948 bacon contract 
was on the basis of 195,000,000 pounds 
for the year. Thus, about 45,000,000 to 
50,000,000 pounds for the first quarter 
would have been a reasonable export tar- 
get. Instead it was 77,000,000 pounds. 

During the first half of the second 
quarter (April and the first half of May) 
exports continued heavy—about 48,000,- 
000 pounds. They may have reached 


65,000,000 pounds for the second quarter 
of the year, which would result in 142,- 
000,000 pounds for the first half of the 
year, or only 53,000,000 pounds short of 
the 195,000,000-pound target for the en- 
tire year. 

The heavier bacon exports during the 
first 445 months of 1948 resulted from 
the heavy marketing of hogs during the 
first quarter and a falling off of domestic 
consumption. It is not expected that 
shipments will continue at this heavy 
rate during the remainder of the year. 

The Meat Board announced on April 
17, 1948, an increase of 25 cents per 100 
pounds in the price it pays for bacon 
for export to the United Kingdom. This 
applies to all grades. It means $36.45 
for No. 1 selection A Grade Wiltshire 
sides of sizable weights delivered Cana- 
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New Procedure for Licensing Flour Exports to Certain Destinations 


A new and more liberal procedure for licensing exports of flour to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines was announced June 17 by the Department of Commerce 
through the Office of International Trade. 
quantitative quota restrictions on the amount of flour which may be exported to these 
destinations, and the issuance of licenses for the export of flour under this procedure will 
be governed largely by the applicant’s proven ability to make shipment. 

Phe relaxation of control over the export movement of flour to the Western Hemisphere 
and the Philippines has been made possible by the improved domestic supply situation 
of grain, as reflected by the June 10 crop report of the Department of Agriculture. 
licensing procedure, any exporter who has received a license (or 
licenses) validated after April 1, 1948, for the export of flour to the Philippines or to a 
country in the Western Hemisphere may apply for a license to export flour to the country 
in question as soon as he has shipped three-fourths of the flour covered by his license. 
This application may be for an amount up to twice the quantity which he has actually 
shipped against such outstanding license, or up to 3,200 hundredweight (ewt.), which- 
Each application must be accompanied by certified copies of accepted 
export bills of lading, bearing the export license number (or numbers), showing that the 
exporter has actually shipped at least 75 percent of the flour covered by such export 
license to the country of destination for which the new license application is submitted. 
The amount of flour which may be covered by a single license to a single country may 
not exceed 50,000 ewt., but there is no restriction as to the number of applications which 
may be submitted in a given period of time. As soon as the exporter has shipped at least 
75 percent of the flour for which he holds a license to any destination, issued under this 
program, he may submit a new application. 

Exporters who have not received licenses validated after April 1, 1948, authorizing flour 
shipment to the country to which it is desired to ship, may submit license applications 
to export to that country for a quantity up to 3,200 ewt. 

In the event that an exporter has permitted a flour license validated after April 1, 1948, 
to expire without making shipment, he is required to explain his failure to ship before 
any subsequent flour license applications will be considered by OIT. 
may not be for a quantity exceeding 3,200 ewt. 

After an applicant has received a license under this new procedure, he may apply for 
and receive an additional license upon submission of certified copies of accepted export 
bills of lading showing that he has shipped at least 
the last license he has received for the destination in question. 
tinue to reapply under this procedure, but each application is limited to twice the amount 
of flour shipped to the same country of destination against the last license, and in no 


Each application to export flour must be accompanied by evidence of an order accepted 
Orders accepted prior to June 21 must be reconfirmed unless 
there is a firm contract between exporter and importer at a specified fixed price with no 


. export licenses for flour will be valid for 60 days from the 
Requests for extensions will be limited to 30 days, and will not be 
granted unless thy exporter can prove his ability to ship within that period. 

When exporters desire to ship to two or more consignees in a single country, they are 
required to submit BLT (Blanket) license applications, accompanied by 
duplicate) of the names and addresses of all consignees, with the amount to be shipped 


Applications will be acted upon by OIT as they are received. 
submission of flour license applications announced on June 4 is no 


‘o assure that all applications are covered by orders which have been accepted or 
reconfirmed after June 21, all license applications to export flour to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines now in the hands of OIT are being returned immediately 
without action, for resubmission in accordance with the new licensing procedure. 
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dian seaboard. This does not increase 
the cost to the United Kingdom because 
the Board will pay the increase out of 
its reserves. 


Poultry and Products 


EGG AND POULTRY EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Production of poultry and eggs in Ar- 
gentina in 1947 was still below average 
because of the severe liquidation of 
flocks in 1946 when feeding costs rose 
sharply. According to the trade, about 
6,611 tons of shell eggs were exported in 
1947 as compared with 3,388 tons in 
1946. Dried-egg shipments in 1947 
amounted to 829 tons. 

Until September 6, 1947, the Argen- 
tine Trade Promotion Institute was the 
monopoly exporter of all eggs. At the 
beginning of the year it was believed to 
have held about 39,000 cases of shell eggs 
(30 dozens each) and 400 tons of egg 
powder (equivalent to 100,000 cases). 
Some of the shell eggs were sold to Switz- 
erland, Belgium, and Spain at prices 
ranging from 46 to 53 pesos per case (Ar- 
gentine peso at ordinary rate=about 
$0.2364 United States currency). Diffi- 
culty was encountered in selling the pow- 
dered eggs, first at 11.50 pesos and later 
as low as 9.28 pesos per kilogram (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) f. o. b. Buenos 
Aires, because of lower prices in the 
United States. 

In April 1947, the Institute released 
to the domestic market its unsold stock 
of about 18,000 tons of shell eggs. The 
British Ministry of Food tried to buy 
dried eggs of new production at 8.94 
pesos per kilogram, f. o. b. Buenos Aires, 
in 56-pound tin-lined boxes, provided 
that 75 percent of them originated at 
two large plants which the Ministry pa- 
tronized during the war. When the In- 
stitute insisted that acceptance should 
be unlimited from five plants within the 
aggregate quantity contracted and that 
Argentine inspection be accepted, the 
deal fell through. On September 6, 1947, 
the Institute withdrew as monopoly ex- 
porter of eggs in any form. 

On September 16, 1947, the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce estab- 
lished an export quota for the 1947-48 
shipping season of 300,000 cases of eggs, 
including the equivalent of any exports 
in other than shell form. The first ship- 
ments were made in early October but 
were suspended indefinitely on Decem- 
ber 19, 1947, after only about two-thirds 
of the quota had gone forward. Of this 
volume, Belgium took about 81,000 cases 
in the shell form, Switzerland about 
60,000 cases shell eggs and about 24 tons 
of powdered eggs, and Panama and 
Spain 65,000 and 1,500 cases, respec- 
tively, of shell eggs. 

The export of dressed chickens like- 
wise was in suspension, but turkeys and 
ducks could be shipped, provided the 
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equivalent of 742 percent of the f. o. b. 
value was remitted to the Institute. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGAR OUTPUT, CUBA 


The 1948 Cuban sugar output totaled 
6,471,810 short tons, as of May 23, 1948, 
with 68 mills still operating, according to 
the estimate of the Cuban Ministry of 
Agriculture. The previous record pro- 
duction was 6,448,352 tons in 1947. 
Estimates were based on actual produc- 
tion records from all but 19 mills, the 
output of which was calculated on the 
basis of average daily production through 
early May. 

The current year’s output probably 
will exceed the 1947 crop by a consid- 
erable margin. 


SuGAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Raw-sugar production in the Domini- 
can Republic up to April 30, 1948, in the 
1947-48 season (September 1, 1947- 
August 31, 1948) totaled 328,798 metric 
tons, as compared with 319,301 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the 1946- 
47 season, according to the Dominican 
Sugar Institute. Exports in the first 7 
months of the 1947-48 season amounted 
to 229,044 tons, as against 280,328 tons 
in the like period of the 1946-47 season. 
The slower movement this year is re- 
portedly due in part to the partial de- 
struction of the pier at the important 
sugar port of San Pedro de Macoris after 
the earthquake early in May. 


General Products 


PROPOSED CEMENT FACTORY AT BAGALKOT, 
INDIA 


The decision of the government of 
Bombay, India, to have a controlling and 
financial interest in a new cement fac- 
tory which is to be constructed at Bagal- 
kot in the Bijapur district of Bombay 
Province is without precedent and might 
well be the basis for future participation 
by the provincial government in industry 

The proposed factory forms part of 
the Government of India’s plan for de- 
velopment of the cement industry. Ac- 
cording to this plan, there are to be 
three cement factories in Bombay Prov- 
ince, each with a capacity of 100,000 tons 
annually. The Bagalkot plant will be the 
first constructed. The others will be 
built at Ahmedabad and near the city 
of Bombay. The three plants will be de- 
signed so that their production can be 
doubled should demand warrant it. 

The Geological Survey of India sur- 
veyed the Bagalkot area and reported 
that limestone of an excellent quality is 
available for cement manufacture. 

It is reported that negotiations for the 
necessary equipment are under way with 
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firms in the United States, England, and 
Denmark. 


PURCHASE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The tendency in the Netherlands In- 
dies to order goods from “soft-currency 
areas,” even though they can be ob- 
tained more advantageously in the 
United States were it not for the short- 
age of dollar exchange, is becoming 
more accentuated, particularly in the 
case of office equipment. 

The Government has allocated the 
sum of 386,900 guilders, each, for the 
purchase of adding machines and calcu- 
lating machines during the period end- 
ing June 30, 1948. These two types ol 
machines, however, may be imported 
only from “‘soft-currency” countries. 

Of the current allocation of 1,550,250 
guilders for the purchase of typewrit- 
ers, 75 percent may be spent in the 
United States, because European manu- 
facturers are unable to deliver the 
quantities required. Swedish firms re- 
portedly furnished most of the type- 
writers from soft-currency areas, al- 
though some are being purchased in 
Switzerland. The manufacturer of the 
Italian ‘“‘Olivetti’’ typewriter is said to 
be unable to make deliveries to this 
market at present 

No allotments have thus far been 
made in 1948 for the purchase of types 
of office machines not considered abso- 
lutely essential—such as check-writers 
and postage-metering machines 

Agents for United States product 
who are located in the Netherlands In- 
dies have reported that, in addition to 
the loss of immediate business, a con- 
siderable trade in replacements and 
spare parts is likely to be lost to for- 
eign competitors over a period of years, 
despite the strong position which United 
States producers built up before the 
war. 


Leather and 


Products 


DECLINE IN ARGENTINA’S EXPORT TRADE 

Although Argentine shoe exports de- 
clined sharply in 1947 to 416,000 pairs 
from 2,290,000 pairs in 1946, increased 
domestic demand maintained an over- 
all output approximating 1946 levels 
Production was estimated at 12,800,000 
pairs in 1947 as compared with 13,200,000 
in 1946. 

Manufacturers of leather handbags, 
card cases, purses, and wallets in 1947 
went through the most crucial period 
since the beginning of this industry’s 
great war-expansion period. Exports, 
which during the war accounted for more 
than 75 percent of total production, 


dropped precipitately early in the year 
and the full year’s volume was estimated 
at only 15 to 20 percent of the preceding 
year’s shipments. Total production of 
leather handbags and related articles 
was 309 metric tons valued at 29,779,009 
pesos in 1947 as compared with 506 tons 
valued at 39,750,000 pesos in 1946. ky. 
ports were estimated at only 57 tons in 
1947, a sharp decline from the 381 tons 
in 1946. 

Efforts to increase domestic sales of 
these items were extremely successfy| 
and amounted to 252 metric tons valueq 
at 24,250,000 pesos, or more than double 
the preceding year’s 125 tons valued at 
8,750,000 pesos. Thus the volume of 
leather handbags and related articles 
placed in the local market was the great- 
est in Argentine history, and the industry 
came through 1947 far more successfully 
than had seemed likely early in the 
year 

Trade sources admit that any near ap- 
proach to the large postwar export 
volume of 1946 is unlikely, but believe 
that general domestic conditions war- 
rant good local sales through 1948 


FRANCE’S LEATHER PRODUCTION 


In February 1948 with January figures 
in parentheses, France produced 4,450 
metric tons of finished leather from ox 
and cowhides (4,678); 56,738,618 square 
decimeters of calf leather (67,823,318): 
6,690,262 square decimeters of leather 
from horsehides (8,600,342 122,498 078 
square decimeters of sheep leather (115,- 
272,719); and 24,770,960 square deci- 
meters of goat leather (25,886,872). ac- 
cording to a British trade publication 
Shoe production in February totaled 
3,827,594 pairs and in January 3,660,879 
palrs. 


HONG KONG’s EXPORTS TO U.S 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States in the first 4 months of 
1948 included 140,726 pounds of buffalo 
hides, 71,608 pounds of goatskins, 76,193 
pounds of deerskins, 1,707 pounds of 
leatherware, and 369,600 pounds of gall- 
nuts 


HUNGARY COULD Export Goops To U. § 


In addition to numerous small luggage 
makers, Hungary has five large work- 
shops in Budapest engaged in the pro- 
duction of trunks, suitcases, handbags, 
s; all are op- 
No official statis- 
tics are available but trade sources esti- 
mate the output of the five large work- 
shops in 1947, with 1938 figures in 
parentheses, as follows: Leather trunks, 


and other leather accessorie 
erating at a low level 


suitcases, diplomats’ briefcases, sur- 
geons’ bags, toilet kits, 10,000 pieces 
50,000); ordinary briefcases, 30,000 
(100,000); women’s leather handbags, 
80,000 (200,000): wallets, purses, clga- 
rette cases, compacts, and belts, 150,000 
(600,000). 
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Official sources and trade experts state 
that leather suitcases, briefcases, 
women’s handbags, and small leather ac- 
cessories of a high quality, with or with- 
out Hungarian national designs, are 
among the products which could be ex- 
ported to the United States in order to 
jmprove its dollar balance. The present 
manufacturing capacity could be ex- 
tended, inasmuch as a number of well- 
trained workers are available. 


LEATHER-GLOVE 
EXPORTS 


ITALY'S INDUSTRY AND 


About 80 or 90 percent of the total 
Italian production of leather gloves 
comes from Naples. Almost all of the 
manufacturing is done in the homes of 
workers Who are paid on a piece-work 
basis. Annual production is estimated 
at about 800,000 pairs, mainly of kid, 
lamb, and sheep leather. This is only 
about 20 percent of what it was before 
the war. Output of pigskin gloves is 
negligible, but such work is now being 
contemplated solely for export to coun- 
tries that might provide the pigskin. 

Exports of leather gloves declined from 
11,411,800 pairs in 1931 to 3,876,700 pairs 
in 1938. Shipments amounted to 369,800 
pairs in the first 11 months of 1946 and 
391,700 pairs in the first 6 months of 
1947. The United Kingdom was the larg- 
est purchaser before the war, followed by 
the United States. 

The leather-glove industry is expected 
to gradually recover its prewar produc- 
tion but it may take several years. As 
leather gloves are somewhat of a luxury, 
exports to the United Kingdom may be 
low until import controls are relaxed. 
Manufacturers hope that exports to the 
United States will increase substantially 
in 1948 


PERU'S OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Peru produced about 10,009 pieces of 
leather luggage, and from 70,000 to 80,- 
000 wallets in 1947, according to trade 
sources. These items are made by two 
large concerns in Arequipa and numer- 
ous small establishments, ‘chiefly home 
industries. 

Exports in 1946 amounted to 634 kilo- 
grams of leather luggage in 1946 and 99 
kilograms of wallets and pocketbooks. 
Imports of luggage increased from 575 
kilograms in 1939 to 1,118 kilograms in 
1945 but totaled only 115 kilograms in 
1946 and 140 in 1947. Imports of leather 
wallets, pocketbooks, cigarette cases, and 
card cases amounted to 1,965 kilograms 
in 1939, 2,399 in 1945, 1,955 in 1946, and 
640 in 1947. 

Although United States products have 
a good reputation for quality, import li- 
censes for these items are not readily 
available at present. Argentina has 
been the only other substantial supplier, 
but imports from that source are also 
greatly restricted 
June 26. 
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PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


In the first quarter of 1948 Poland pro- 
duced 6,873 tons of hides and 33,000 
square meters of pigskins, according to 
a British trade periodical. Output of 
leather footwear increased to 1,102,000 
pairs as compared with 546,000 pairs in 
the first quarter of 1947. Production of 
driving belts amounted to 94,000 kilo- 
grams 73,000 kilograms in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1947); technical 
articles, 74,000 kilograms; and leather 
gloves, 36,700 pairs. 


MANUFACTURE OF SHOE POLISHES, 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland has 34 manufacturers of 
shoe polishes and creams, all of which 
maintain a very high standard of quality. 
Inasmuch as these firms also produce 
floor and metal polishes or scouring 
powders, actual figures are unavailable 
but trade estimates place production of 
shoe polishes at 200 metric tons annually, 
which before the war satisfied 95 per- 
cent of requirements. Forty percent of 
the output is black, 30 percent brown, 
and 30 percent comprising 
about 120 shades. Sixty percent of all 
shoe-shining compounds are creams and 
40 percent polishes. 

Although there was no shortage of 
shoe-cleaning compounds during the 
war, creams were more readily available 
than polishes because of difficulty in ob- 
taining certain basic polish ingredients. 
Some special fatty polishes for ski shoes 
and other high-gloss polishes were 
scarce. As soon as the war was over the 
tendency was to cover the shortage by 
imports, pending resumption of normal 
domestic production. 


colorless, 


It is assumed that before the war ap- 
proximately 20 to 30 metric tons of 
standard types of shoe polish were im- 
ported annually, largely from Germany 
and France, and to a smaller extent from 
the United Kingdom. 

Exports of all types of shoe and floor 
polishes totaled only 61 metric tons in 
1938, but rose to 185 tons in 1947. For- 
merly these exports consisted largely of 
floor waxes, but in 1947 new foreign mar- 
kets for shoe polishes were explored and 
consolidated in an effort to find an out- 
let for surplus production. 

Although all segments of the popula- 
tion are particular about the appearance 
of their shoes, Switzerland has no public 
shoe-shine stands or parlors, nor do 
barber shops provide such facilities. 
Cooperative, chain, and department 
stores are the most important retail out- 
lets for polishes. 

Switzerland offers no market for 
United States polishes, but a good trade 
could be built up in certain necessary 
raw materials provided the fact is borne 
in mind that Switzerland is primarily a 
quality market. 


URUGUAY’S EXPORTS OF WINDBREAKERS 
AND JACKETS 


During the first 10 month of 1947 
Uruguay exported 619 kilograms of 
leather windbreakers and jackets, valued 
at US$12,244, and 2,569 pairs of leather 
gloves, valued at US$13,377. Exports of 
these items in the 12 months of 1946 
amounted to 12,195 kilograms, valued at 
US$198,395, and 13,377 pairs, valued at 
US$44,583, respectively. 


Lumber and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BURMA’S TIMBER 
INDUSTRY 


A significant change in the timber in- 
dustry of Burma took place on June 1, 
1948, when the Burmese Government 
took over the extraction, transportation, 
sawmilling, and exportation of one-third 
of the country’s teak, chiefly that from 
the reserved forests of central Burma. 
It was announced that the Government 
intended to work these areas “by a State 
organization on a commercial basis in 
much the same way as the industrialists 
have worked them in the past.” The 
Government also stated that it intended 
“to employ elephant contractors with 
their elephant herds on hire as for- 
merly” and that workmen and employees 
of the commercial firms which formerly 
held the concessions would “be taken 
over at fair rates of pay.” 

Timber exports during the first 3 
months of 1948 included 16,450 cubic 
tons of teak, 481 tons of pyinkado, 3,965 
tons of gurjan, and 4,548 hundredweight 
of bamboo, according to the Burmese 
Controller of Customs. 

Exports of teak amounted to 68,178 
cubic tons during the 20-month period, 
July 1946 through February 1948, ac- 
cording to the Timber Projects Board. 
Hardwood exports, other than teak, 
amounted to 8,279 tons during the 10- 
month period ended January 1948. 


PIT-PROP-CUTTING PROGRAM, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


The cutting of wood for pit props in 
the Bizonal Area of Germany totaled 
377,522 festmeters (1 festmeter=0.68 
cubic meters or 250 board feet) in March 
1948, bringing the cut to 2,477,522 fest- 
meters during the 6-month period ended 
March 1948. This represented 75 per- 
cent of the program for the forestry 
year ending next September. The fav- 
orable results of the pit-prop-cutting 
program during the first 3 months of 
1948 have ended fears of short supplies. 

Pit-prop stock continued to rise, to- 
taling 408,935 festmeters on April 10. 
Although this equaled a 40-day supply at 
the current consumption rate, it was be- 
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low a 90-day supply which is considered 
satisfactory. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORT ALLOCATIONS, CYPRUS 


Import allocations for drugs and medi- 
cines into the island of Cyprus from the 
Western Hemisphere during 1948 amount 
to £20,000, reports the British press. 
(£1=US$4.03.) 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FRom 
Honc KonGc 


Declared exports of drugs, herbs, 
leaves, and roots from Hong Kong to the 
United States during the first 4 months 
of 1948 totaled 78,498 pounds, valued at 
$10,730. Included in this aggregate, were 
the following items: Senna, 31,360 
pounds valued at $5,643; ginseng, 10 
pounds, $1,925; rhubarb, 5,600 pounds, 
$1,780; sandalwood, 65 pounds, $189; and 
galangal root, 41,463 pounds, $1,191. 

In addition, declared exports of gum 
benzoin to the United States in the first 
4 months of 1948 amounted to 2,003 
pounds valued at $3,861; and agar-agar, 
20,183 pounds, $29,457. 


IMPORTS, JAMAICA 


Jamaican imports of medicines and 
drugs during 1947 were valued at £155,- 
000, c. i. f. Jamaica (estimated), com- 
pared with £185,000 in the preceding 
year, and £88,000 in 1938, reports the 
British press. (£1—US$4.03.) 


APRIL SALES OF MEDICINALS, JAPAN 


April (1948) sales of medicinals in 
Japan included the following items, with 
March 1948 figures in parentheses: Non- 
controlled medicines, 1,084,698,314 yen 
(394,856,319 yen); controlled medicines, 
284 234.034 yen (312,687,422 yen); and 
home remedies, 416,168,905 yen (336,- 
600,286 yen). 


IMPORTS, TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 


Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Tanganyika Territory, British East 
Africa, during December 1947 were 
valued at £16,518. The United Kingdom 
accounted for £15,528; Kenya and 
Uganda, £217; India, £229; the Union of 
South Africa, £181; and the United 
States, £107. (£1—US$4.03.) 


Motion Pictures 
and .quipment 


NEWS REEL COMPANY ESTABLISHED IN 
PARAGUAY 


By decree law No. 25,768, dated March 
31, 1948, the Executive Power of the Par- 
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aguayan Government was authorized to 
accord a concession for the filming of 
national motion-picture news reels. The 
law contains provisions regulating the 
quality, length, and minimum number 
of news reels to be produced by the con- 
cessionaire over a specific period of time, 
as well as rules for the establishment by 
the concessionaire of a domestic labora- 
tory for the processing of motion-picture 
film. The law also provides for the com- 
pulsory exhibition of the news reels by 
all the motion-picture theaters in Para- 
guay. 

Under this law, a motion-picture 
news-reel concession was granted for a 
period of 3 years, to Gustave Acuna Fal- 
con, who organized the Empresa Filma- 
dora Paraguaya ‘(EMFILPA), a local 
company designed to exploit this conces- 
sion. The director of EMFILPA recently 
has made inquiry regarding assistance 
in obtaining from the United States 
motion-picture film and other equip- 
ment necessary for the normal opera- 
tion of his company. Inasmuch as close 
Government cooperation is being ex- 
tended to the development of this new 
industry, the company believes it will 
have no difficulty in obtaining dollar ex- 
change for necessary imports. The first 
news reel was released by the company 
on May 14, 1948, in the city of Asuncion 
Public reaction was generally favorable 


STATEMENT OF HUNGARIAN NATIONAL FILM 
OFFICE 


The president of the new National 
Film Office in Hungary, held a press con- 
ference April 8, in which he stated that 
the primary duty of the Film Office is to 
centralize all tasks in connection with 
motion pictures and to prevent showing 
of “reactionary” films in Hungarian the- 
aters. In reply to questions, he stated 
that he expected discontinuance of pri- 
vate film commerce to take place soon 
in Hungary. He stated, further, that 
“the Film Office will not permit a 
trust to reign over the screens 
of Budapest theaters.” The Film Office 
“intends to import only such United 
States films as are progressive,” accord- 
ing to the president’s statement 


FILM CONFERENCE HELD IN WARSAW, 
POLAND 


According to the Polish press, a confer- 
ence of Polish and Czechoslovak film rep- 
resentatives was held at Szklarska Po- 
reba, Warsaw, during the Whitsun Holi- 
days. Among the foreign guests pres- 
ent were Jean Painlevé of France, author 
of scientific films, and Joris Ivens, a 
Dutch film representative. The Polish 
Minister of Arts and Culture was pres- 
ent. A committee for the exchange of 
opinions and experiences between Polish 
and Czechoslovak film representatives 
was set up; the committee will publish 
a Polish-Czechoslovak film bulletin. An 


agreement was reached during the con. 
ference with regard to the production of 
the first Polish-Czechoslovak film. The 
picture will be produced with the coop. 
eration of Czechoslovak film representa. 
tives. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
LEBANON 


During 1947, 262 feature films were 
presented to the Lebanon Bureau of Cen- 
sorship for review. Of this total, 154 
were United States pictures, 40 Egyptian, 
40 French, 25 British, and 3 were Russian. 
Approximately 200 short subjects and 159 
news reels were presented for review dur- 
ing the same period. It is estimated that 
about 50 percent of the shorts and news 
reels came from the United States, 30 
percent from Egypt, and the rest from 
France, Great Britain, and other coun- 
tries. 

The Bureau of Censorship estimates 
that 101 feature films were presented for 
review in the first quarter of 1948 from 
the following countries: United States 
70, Egypt 15, France 7, Russia 6, Great 
Britain 2, and Germany 1. Inasmuch 
as the busiest box-office period in Leb- 
anon is during the first half of the year, 
no comparison can be made _ between 
first-quarter 1948 figures and a quarterly 
average for 1947. The increase in show- 
ings of United States films in 1948 has 
been slightly greater, proportionally, 
than the increase in Egyptian showings, 
and the increase in the number of Rus- 
sian films imported is perhaps note- 
worthy. This serves to substantiate the 
belief that the popularity of United States 
films in Lebanon is increasing slowly at 
the expense of their Egyptian competi- 
tors, although Egyptian films are still 
more popular with the movie-going pub- 
lic asa Whole. There are several reasons 
for this trend; the quality of Egyptian 
films shown leaves a good deal to be de- 
sired, and Egyptian films are more ex- 
pensive than United States productions. 
The average price of an Egyptian film is 
still more than 20,000 Lebanese pounds 
($5,400) 

During 1947 the Bureau of Censorship 
rejected eight feature films in their en- 
tirety, and approximately 40 percent of 
the films reviewed were subject to minor 
deletions. Two United States features 
and six French films were rejected. 

The new censorship law provides for 
the obligatory Arabic subtitling of all 
foreign movies coming into Lebanon. 
This provision of the law is not yet be- 
ing enforced, but Government officials 
say they have no intention of allowing 
it permanently to remain a dead letter. 
The effect of a rigorous enforcement 
would probably be slight, inasmuch as 
nearly all films now imported into Leb- 
anon are likewise destined for Syria, 
which is strictly enforcing a similar reg- 
ulation, so that practically all United 
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states films arriving in Beirut carry 
Arabic subtitles. Audiences prefer sub- 
titling to a poor job of dubbing, inas- 
much as one of the things appreciated 
about United States pictures is their 
technical excellence, something that is 
largely destroyed by inadequate dubbing. 

According to trade estimates, about 60 
percent of the total screen time of Leb- 
anese theaters is devoted to showing 
United States pictures, 35 percent for 
Egyptian productions, and 5 percent for 
all other films. However, the showing 
of Egyptian movies in the rural theaters 
far exceeds that of United States films. 
Gross profits of Egyptian films are far 
in excess of United States-film profits 
for each title shown, although total gross 
profits were estimated to be approxi- 
mately equal in 1947. In that year, 
United States films grossed 1,046,000 
Lebanese pounds ($282,000) from exhibi- 
tion of 154 feature films, and Egyptian 
films grossed 1,000,000 Lebanese pounds 
($270,000) from the exhibition of 40 
feature productions. 

There are 34 theaters in Lebanon, with 
a total seating capacity of 17,985. At- 
tendance has deciined slowly but stead- 
ilysince the war. Trade circles estimate 
that average weekly attendance in 1947 
was 125.000, and that current weekly 
figure for 1948 is about 90,000 


Naval Stores 


IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND TURPENTINE, 
DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports of rosin in 1947 
totaled 2,573 metric tons, compared with 
3,927 tons in 1939, according to the Dan- 
ish Statistical Department. Portugal 
was the principal supplier. 

Imports of turpentine in 1947 
amounted to 79 tons, compared with 
874 tons in 1939. The United Kingdom 
was the principal supplier in 1947, and 
the United States in 1939 


GUM ExporTs, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Prewar production of gum copal in the 
Philippines averaged 1,500 metric tons 
annually, all of which was exported. 
Exports to the United States in the first 
half of 1947 totaled 90 tons; in the year 
1946, such exports totaled 191 tons, ac- 
cording to the Philippine Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics. 

Elemi is another resinous product and 
is Obtained by tapping the pili nut tree. 
European markets for this gum are closed 
by dollar shortages, and orders from the 
United States are infrequent. However, 
stocks are being accumulated gradually 
in Manila in anticipation of a revival of 
trade in this material. Exports of elemi 
were negligible in the first half of 1947; 
they amounted to 275 tons in 1939 (176 
tons to the United States). 
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Oil, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Over-all production of vegetable oil- 
seeds in Ecuador amounted to 217,700 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) in 1947, 
as compared with 261,845 quintals in 
1946. This decline is attributed to de- 
creased planting of certain seed crops, a 
result of low profits in the preceding 
year, and a poor harvest, principally of 
cotton and kapok. The drop was par- 
tially offset by augmented cultivation of 
castor-beans and a good harvest of palm 
kernels. Production of copra and coco- 
nut oil was abandoned, and sesame 
was produced in negligible quantities. 

The accompanying table shows pro- 
duction estimates for oilseeds and oils 
in 1946 and 1947. Since no official sta- 
tistics of any kind are kept on these 
commodities, the figures represent trade 
estimates. 


Production of Oilseeds and Oils in Ecuador 


In metric quintals 
Oilseeds Oils 


1946 1047 1946 1947 


Castor 20,000 58, 000 5. 500 4, 000 
Coconut 2, GOO 950 
Cotton 100, OOO 15, 000 6, 600 1 900 
Kapok $1, 600 15, 700 2 SAD 2. 100 
Palm 66. 600 70. OOF 11, 700 1, 000 
Peanut 22,000 = 13, 000 
Pinon 18. OOO 16. OOO 5. ASO 5. 000 
Sesame 745 

I i 261,845 217, 70 $3, 180 17, 000 

Metric quintal equals 220.46 pounds 


Oil cake for feeding cattle was pro- 
duced as follows: 2,600 quintals from cot- 
tonseed, and 950 quintals from kapok 
seed. 

Consumption of oilseeds dropped from 
163,845 quintals in 1946 to 94,350 quintals 
in 1947, and of oils from 32,730 quintals 
in 1946 to 25,000 quintals in 1947. 

The total volume of exports increased 
by approximately 20 percent in 1947 
over 1946, accounting for the difference 
between the declines in production and 
consumption. Castor-bean and palm- 
kernel exports showed the most marked 
increases. 

Exports of castor-beans in 1947 
amounted to 1,953,640 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram = 2.2046 pounds), as compared with 
365,368 kilograms in 1946. 

There were no exports of cottonseed in 
1947, all of the production having been 
consumed domestically. Approximately 
2.491 kilograms of cottonseed oil went to 
Peru in 1947; there were no exports in 
the preceding year. Exports of oil cake 
in 1947 totaled 219,525 kilograms. 

In 1947, 8,501 kilograms of Kapok seeds 
went to Chile, as compared with 91,494 


kilograms in 1946. There were no ex- 
ports of kapok-seed oil in 1946 or 1947. 

Exports of palm kernels in 1947 totaled 
3,151,755 kilograms, as compared with 
1,667,172 kilograms in 1946. There were 
no exports of palm oil in either year. 

Peanut exports in 1947 amounted to 
132,304 kilograms, as compared with 
498,674 kilograms in 1946. There were 
no exports of pifon seeds or oils in 1946 
or 1947. 

Inasmuch as vegetable-oil production 
is closely geared to the requirements of 
local consumption (edible oils and oils 
for soap manufacture), there are seldom 
any large stocks of oilseeds or oils on 
hand. Castor-beans, grown principally 
for export are the exception. At the be- 
ginning of 1948, the following quantities 
were estimated as carry-overs: Castor- 
beans, 6,250 quintals; cottonseed, 220 
quintals; kapok seeds, 2,170 quintals; and 
peanuts, 1,090 quintals. There were no 
supplies of oil or oil cake on inventory. 
The opinion of local dealers is that there 
will be no great import requirements ex- 
cept such small quantities as may from 
time to time be necessary where local 
production fails to meet the needs of the 
soap factories. It is unlikely that there 
will be any appreciable export surplus. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IRANIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


> 


Iran is essentially an importer of 
paints and varnishes. One plant (in 
Tehran) manufactures paints from im- 
ported pigments mixed with domestic 
oils, usually linseed. For wall paint, 
Iranians often use domestic white clay 
mixed with gum tragacanth, water, and 
imported pigments. 

Red iron oxide is produced in Iran, and 
the ore is said to be of such good quality 
that without refining it can be used 
for painting ships. The Industrial and 
Mining Bank, Tehran, a Government or- 
ganization, controls the exploitation of 
the deposits, but private firms can pur- 
chase the oxide for export through the 
Ministry of Finance. It is understood 
that a British steamship company has 
contracted for almost the entire current 
output. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, JAPAN 
Newsprint production in Japan to- 
taled 99,615 short tons in 1947, compared 
with 83,262 tons in 1946. The 1947 pro- 
duction represented 62 percent of the re- 
ported effective capacity of all news- 
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print mills, and 45 percent of the esti- 
mated installed capacity. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FINLAND 


The supply of pulpwood in Finland, al- 
though not so short as to limit pulp pro- 
duction, is expected to fall a little short 
of preseason estimates. At the end of 
March 1948, production of pulpwood had 
reached 30,000,000 piled cubic meters, 
representing 67 percent of the felling 
quota of 45,000,000 piled cubic meters 
planned for the season ended May 1948. 
It was expected that the cut for the sea- 
son would approximate 35,000,000 cubic 
meters. Stocks at wood-pulp mills in 
March were reported as unfavorable; 
however, industry spokesmen stated that 
all mills were assured of adequate sup- 
plies for the current year. 

The increase in hydroelectric power 
available to the wood-pulp industry, as 
a result of reduced usage by civilian con- 
sumers and the spring thaw, made it pos- 
sible to release the mechanical-pulp in- 
dustry from power controls, and mills 
were resuming production for export. 
This did not mean an increase in the 
amount of mechanical pulp available 
for export, however, inasmuch as the 1948 
production had, long since, been carefully 
estimated and sold. Export markets and 
proportions to be shipped to each re- 
mained unchanged. 

During the first 3 months of 1948, ex- 
ports of wet mechanical pulp amounted 
to 6,417 metric tons (dry weight), more 
than half of which went to the United 
Kingdom. Dry mechanical-pulp exports 
amounted to less than 300 tons during 
the period under review. 

No significant changes affecting the 
rate of chemical-pulp production during 
the first quarter of 1948 were noted. 

Exports of chemical pulp, exclusive of 
war reparations deliveries to the U. S 
S. R., totaled 154,259 metric tons, dry 
weight, during the first quarter of 1948, 
as shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. More than half of the viscose 
(4.047 tons) went to France. The United 
States received the largest share (5,902 
tons) of the bleached sulfite, whereas 
other important countries of destina- 
tion included the United Kingdom (3,282 
tons), the U. S. S. R. (2,756 tons), and 
France (1,568 tons). The United King- 
dom took more than half of the un- 
bleached sulfite, wet (7,480 tons); other 
purchasers were France, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Purchasers of the unbleached sulfite, dry, 
included the United States (19,133 tons), 
the United Kingdom, (13,495 tons) , Den- 
mark (3,918 tons), and South American 
countries (2,913 tons). 

The United Kingdom took all of the 
bleached sulfate exports and most ‘8,- 
523 tons) of the unbleached sulfate, wet. 
Exports of unbleached sulfate, dry, went 
chiefly to the United States (29,698 tons), 
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the United Kingdom (16,513 tons), and 
the U.S. S. R. (5,603 tons). 

Finland’s exports of chemical pulp in 
the first quarter of 1948 (in metric tons, 
dry weight) was as follows: 


Viscose 6,988 
Bleached sulfite 16, 086 
Unbleached sulfite, wet (dry 
weight) 14, 610 
Unbleached sulfite, dry 45, 815 
Bleached sulfate 506 
Unbleached sulfate wet (dry 
weight) 12, 748 
Unbleached sulfate, dry 57, 506 
Total 154, 259 
SOURCE Finnish Government Customs 


House work sheets 


Exports of paper, exclusive of war 
reparations deliveries to the U. S. S. R.., 
totaled 70,000 metric tons during the first 
3 months of 1948, and comprised the fol- 
lowing principal types: Newsprint, 45,759 
tons; kraft, 10,086 tons; writing and 
printing paper made with mechanical 
pulp, 8,883 tons; and writing and print- 
ing paper made wifhout mechanical pulp, 
4.581 tons. The principal types of paper 
exports in the first quarter of 1948, by 
countries of destination, are as follows 
(In metric tons): 


Newsprint 


United States 22, 502 
South American countrie 9, 71% 
U.S.8.R 5, 429 
Denmark 4,550 
Other countrie: 3, 565 
I 1 45,759 
Kraft 
Denmark 2, 987 
United Kingdom 1, 563 
United States 956 
Other countries 4, 580 
Total 10, 086 
Writing and printing paper made 
with mechanical pulp 
United States 2, 248 
France 2. 2a) 
Australia 1, 720 
U.S. S.R 1,035 
Other countries 1, 659 
Total 8, 883 
Writing and printing paper made 
without mechanical pulp 
U.8s.S.R 767 
Australia 707 
Netherlands 584 
Denmark 560 
United Kingdom 279 
Other 1, 684 
Total 4, 581 


SOURCE Finnish Government Customs- 


house work sheets 


Exports of paper board totaled 22,122 
metric tons during the first quarter of 
1948: the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
and the U. S. S. R. continued to be the 
principal markets. 

The trade agreement signed in early 
March with the United Kingdom re- 
quires deliveries from Finland of 194,000 


tons of chemical pulp, 30,000 to 40,000 
tons of mechanical pulp, and 11,000 
tons of newsprint. These amounts are 
all slightly less than the Finnish ex. 
ports of such items to the United King- 
dom in 1947. 

A pulp manufacturing company re. 
cently purchased property adjacent to 
its sulfate pulp plant at Kotka, Finland, 
on which it expects to begin construe. 
tion of a paper mill in 1950, according 
to a report. It is anticipated that this 
mill may be the largest in Europe. 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT, FRENCH 
COLONIES IN AFRICA 


As part of the 10-year plan for the 
development of the French Colonies jp 
Africa, certain export goals have been 
set up for the colonies to attain in 1956, 
according to the French press. These 
include the exportation in 1956 of 90,000 
metric tons of paper pulp (probably 
from French West Africa French 
Equatorial Africa, and the Camerouns). 
compared with none in 1938, a repre- 
sentative prewar yeal 


DEMAND FOR IMPORTED PAPER, TURKEY 


There is reported to be a substantia] 
demand in Turkey for practically all 
types of imported paper, and it is be- 
lieved that sales of United States paper 
could be increased materially if United 
States firms could supply the exact 
grades required by the Turkish market 
at prices competitive with those quoted 
by Swedish and other European firms. 
Paper importers in Turkey, generally, 
are reported to that United 
States paper prices are rather high com- 
pared with those quoted by European 
countries The bulk of the domestic 
production of paper and paperboard is 
consumed by the Turkish Government, 
leaving normal require- 


consider 


commercial 
ments dependent upon imports 

However, all imports are controlled 
by the Turkish Government which is- 
sues import licenses and grants foreign 
exchange to pay for imported goods. 
Paper impcrts, therefore, are largely 
dependent upon the availability of for- 
eign exchange 


PRODUCTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In fulfilliment of a 2-year plan (1947 
and 1948) of industrial production in 
Czechoslovakia, production of the paper 
industry during 1947 (with the percent- 
planned production in 1947 in 
parentheses) was as follows: Mechani- 
cal pulp, 57,300 metric tons (61.3 per- 
cent); chemical pulp, 235,210 tons 
(114.7 percent); paper, 227,090 tons 
(115.3 percent); and paperboard, 72,230 
tons (122.0 percent). Compared with 
other industries, the paper industry at- 
tained 113 percent of its 1947 target, 
which was the best performance of any 
of the Czech industries. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION OF CONCRETE TIEs, U. K. 


The insufficiency of wood railway-ties 
in the United Kingdom is particularly 
evident in the recent announcement that 
the British Government planned to con- 
vert a Royal ordnance factory to the pro- 
duction of 150,000 concrete railway ties, 
according to a British trade journal. The 
factory at present is being used for mak- 
ing prefabricated houses. 

It was reported that these railway ties 
would be made with prestressed rein- 
forced steel and would be used for fast 
mainline traffic. The use of concrete ties 
heretofore has been confined to railway 
sidings because they were considered less 
adaptable than wood ties to smooth rail 
transportation. 


Shipbuilding 


ARGENTINE TANKER FURCHASES 


An order placed by Argentina’s Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales with the 
Swedish shipbuilding yard, Udevalla- 
varet, construction of three 
tankers of 13,500 tons each, with accom- 
modations for 20 first-class and 40 sec- 
ond-class passengers. Two of the vessels 
will be delivered in August 1949 and the 
third in February 1950 

A contract signed with the Smit Juniors 
Yards of Rotterdam calls for construc- 
tion of four 13,500-ton tankers and pro- 


ealls for 


vides also for accommodations for 20 
first-class and 40 second-class passen- 
gers. Beginning in February 1950, deliv- 


eries will be made at 6-month intervals. 

Negotiations are in progress with the 
British shipbuilding firm, Cammell Laird, 
for the construction of four tankers of 
18.400 tons, to be delivered at 2-month 
intervals beginning February 1951. 

Three tankers purchased in the United 
States include the San Sebastian, a 
motor vessel with a capacity of 5,000 cubic 
meters, and two smaller motor tankers, 
each with a capacity of 2,000 cubic me- 
ters. In addition, two cargo vessels of 
2,400 tons each, the Caleta Olivia and 
the Caleta Cordova, have been acquired 
for the La Plata-Comodoro Rivadavia 
run and southern coastal services. 


SHIP LAUNCHINGS, SPAIN 


Three ships were launched in Spain 
during the first quarter of 1948—the Es- 
corial, a mixed passenger and freight 
carrier, and the Villagarcia and Villa- 
viciosa, 2,500-ton fruiters. 

The Escorial and Guadalupe, sister 
Ships (the second of which still is under 
construction), were purchased by the Az- 
nar shipping lines from the Government- 
financed Elcano shipping firm and were 
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subsequently renamed Monte Urbasa and 
Monte Umbe, respectively. This pur- 
chase brought the Aznar fleet to a total 
of 40 ships and 177,862 gross tons. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of essential oils from Belgian 
Congo during 1947 amounted to 32 metric 
tons, valued at 6,566,000 francs, as com- 
pared with 12 metric tons valued at 
3,675,000 francs in the preceding year. 
(1 Belgian franc-US$0.0228, annual 
average rate for both 1946 and 1947.) 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF SOAP AND CLEAN- 
ING PREPRATIONS 


Manufacturers of soap and cleaning 
preparations in Canada indicated an in- 
crease of 37 percent in value of produc- 
tion in 1947, when the value at factory 
prices amounted to $52,600,000 (Cana- 
dian currency) according to a Dominion 
official publication. There were 156 fac- 
tories in operation, employing approxi- 
mately 3,500 workers. (Canadian and 
United States currency, officially on par.) 

Canadian soap production alone was 
valued at $35,000,000 in 1947, a 27 percent 
gain over the 1946 value of $27,526,733. 
More than 85 percent of Canada’s soap 
output is accounted for by three large 
companies, all of them branches of for- 
eign firms. 

Total synthetic detergent production 
in 1947 had a value of $5,500,000. 

Exports of soap from Canada in 1947 
were valued at $1,640,368, compared with 
$2,103,382, in the preceding year. Im- 
ports in 1947 had a value of $2,817,766, 
as compared with $962,469 in 1946. 


CINNAMON-OIL Exports, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s cinnamon-leaf-oil exports 
during the third quarter of 1947 
amounted to 274,386 pounds valued at 
137,000 rupees, as compared with 277,328 
pounds valued at 138,000 rupees in the 
preceding quarter. Third-quarter fig- 
ures for the three leading customers are 
as follows (second-quarter data in paren- 
theses): Straits Settlements, 139,000 
pounds valued at 69,000 rupees (170,000 
tons, 85,000 rupees); United Kingdom, 


84.528 pounds, 42,000 rupees (38,992 
pounds, 19,000 rupees) ; and India, 33,842 
pounds, 16,000 rupees (46,464 pounds, 


23,000 rupees). 

Exports of cinnamon-bark oil from 
Ceylon during the third quarter of 1947 
totaled 5,604 pounds, valued at 4,000 ru- 
pees. The principal destinations were as 
follows: Hong Kong, 5,200 pounds valued 
at 2,000 rupees, and the United States, 
400 pounds valued at 2,000 rupees. Inthe 
preceding quarter 2,196 pounds of the 
oil valued at 18,000 rupees were exported, 


the United States accounting for 1,976 
pounds valued at 15,000 rupees, and Aus- 
tralia, 400 pounds valued at 3,000 rupees. 
(1 rupee=US$0.30.) 


ICELANDIC IMPORTS 


Iceland’s imports of perfumes and cos- 
metics during the first quarter of 1948 
totaled 47 metric tons valued at 460,000 
crowns, c. i. f., Icelandic ports, a large 
drop in volume from 91 metric tons val- 
ued at 620,000 crowns, in the like months 
of 1947. (US$1=6.505 crowns.) This 
downward trend reflects the more rigid 
application of restrictions on imports of 
nonessential commodities. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


DECLARED Exports, TIENTSIN, CHINA 


From January through April 1948, de- 
clared exports from Tientsin, China, to 
the United States included 1,046,478 
pounds of sheep wool; 19,453 pounds of 
goat’s-hair; 160,766 pounds of horsehair; 
1,819,070 square feet of wool carpets; and 
33,154,200 yards of straw braids. 


DECLARED EXporRTS, HONG KONG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States in the first 4 months 
of 1948 included 4,643 pounds of cotton 
laces, 27,462 pounds of cotton embroi- 
deries, 3,584 pounds of hemp fabrics, 
5,705 pounds of ramie fabrics, 48,559 
pounds of linen embroideries, 2,579 
pounds of coir yarn, 13,077 pounds of 
cashmere wool, 51,893 pounds of human 
hair, 1,784 pounds of nets and nettings, 
1,000 pounds of yak hair, 148,469 pounds 
of silk waste, 3,982 pounds of silk fabrics. 


URUGUAYAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND IMPORTS 


Production of Uruguayan cotton yarns 
in 1947 totaled approximately 4,200,000 
kilograms. Imports amounted to 1,779,- 
518 kilograms, of which the United States 
accounted for 1,024,404 and Belgium, 
525,053 kilograms. Total imports in 
1947, as compared with 765,352 kilograms 
in 1946, dicloses a gain of 132.5 percent. 
Local consumption of cotton yarn in 
1947 is estimated at about 5,200,000 kilo- 
grams. Cotton fabrics imported in 1947 
amounted to 2,590,118 kilograms, im- 
ported against 1,082,988 registered in 
1946, or an increase of 139.1 percent. 
Principal supplying countries were the 
United States, Italy, Mexico, Belgium, 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, the Neth- 
erlands, and Brazil. No figures are avail- 
able for production of cotton cloth. 
Mixed fabrics (cotton and wool, cotton 
and rayon, etc.) were imported in the 
amount of 327,065 kilograms compared 
with 261,459 kilograms in 1946. Imports 
of cotton yarn and fabrics were sharply 
curtailed by import restrictions. 
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Rayon-yarn imports in 1947 totaled 
778,090 kilograms, and fabrics, 920,020, 
as compared with 404,094 and 885,300 


kilograms, respectively, in 1946. Lead- 
ing suppliers of yarns were the United 
States, Italy, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom; of fab- 
rics, the United States, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and Italy. Silk yarns 
in the amount of 4,098 kilograms were 
imported from the United States, Swit- 
zerland, Japan, Italy, and Canada, and 
1,521 kilograms of silk fabric from the 
United States, Italy, and Switzerland. 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Imports of raw cotton in France in 
February 1948 amounted to 15,786 tons, 
of which 4,801 tons were from the United 
States; 5,245 tons were from Egypt; 
5,365 tons were from the colonies; and 
375 tons were from India. In January 
1948, imports totaled 23,608 tons, of 
which 1,820 were American; 14,623 
Egyptian; 2,061 were colonial; and 5,104 
tons were Indian. December 1947 im- 
ports totaled 19,672 tons, of which 2,617 
were American; 6,571, Egyptian; 6,711, 
colonial; and 3,773 Indian. Consump- 
tion in February 1948 totaled 19,226 tons; 
in January 1948, 21,942 tons; and in 
December 1947, 20,124 tons. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


In the first 3 months of 1948 Peru ex- 
ported 11,771 metric tons of cotton, as 
compared with 8,566 tons in the first 
quarter of 1947. Colombia was the larg- 
est purchaser, having taken 2,665 tons: 
followed by Chile, 1,841; India, 1,338; 
Belgium, 1,237; and Poland, 1,013 tons. 


W ool and Products 
PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, IRAN 


According to preliminary estimates, 
Iran produced 13,600 metric tons of wool 
in 1947-48, as compared with 13,400 tons 
in 1946-47, and imported 500 tons in both 
pericds. In 1946-47 (the Iranian year 
begins on March 21), 230 tons of good- 
quality goat’s hair was available for ex- 
port. Merchants estimated that 350 tons 
would be available annually in the future. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF SYRIA 


In 1947, exports of Syrian raw wool 
totaled 3,644 metric tons, of which, ac- 
cording to trade estimates, more than 
95 percent was shipped to the United 
States. Imports of goat’s hair totaled 
about 175 metric tons. 


BLACKFACE-WOOL SiTUATION (SCOTLAND), 
U. K. 


There were no declared exports of 
blackface wool from Glasgow, Scotland, 
during the month of April 1948. Ship- 
ments to the United States from the 
Edinburgh area amounted to 9,936 
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pounds. The Government plans to take 
over the 1948 clip and will guarantee the 
farmers a fixed price of 43 cents per 
pound, an increase of 15 cents per pound 
over the 1947 price. The carpet manu- 
facturers and the Harris-tweed mills are 
manufacturing goods for the export mar- 
kets and are buying heavily of Scotch 
blackface wool. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool from the interior of 
Uruguay to the Montevideo market in 
the first quarter of the 1947-48 wool 
season (which began on October 1) 
amounted to 32,326,980 kilograms, as 
compared with 22,563,160 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding season. Sales to the United States 
were 32,189 bales, of which 27,762 bales 
were from the new clip. 

Exports during the first quarter of the 
wool year totaled 49,253 bales, of which 
34,521 bales went to the United States, 
4.118 to the Netherlands, and 3,949 to 
Belgium—the three largest destinations. 
Exports in like months of the 1946-47 
season totaled only 27,137 bales, and 
shipments to the United States totaled 
only 12,155 bales. 

In the calendar year 1947, 541,259 kilo- 
grams of wool yarns, and 102,976 kilo- 
grams of woolen fabrics were exported, 
as compared with 518,118 and 573,837 
kilograms, respectively, in 1946. The re- 
duction in exports of woolen fabrics is 
attributable to the drop in sales to for- 
mer leading buyers such as China, South 
Africa, Turkey, and Eire. 

Uruguay imported from Italy and 
Sweden, 3,722 kilograms of wool yarns 
of types not locally produced, and 155,161 
kilograms of woolen fabrics. In 1946 
imports of woolen fabrics totaled only 
79,089 kilograms. 

Viscellaneous Fibers 
EXPORTS FROM CEYLON 

Exports of fibers and manufactures 
from Ceylon in 1947, compared with 1946 
(in parentheses) included the following 
items (in hundredweight): Bristle fiber, 
102,496 (124,567) ; mattress fiber, 449,233 


(418,179): coir rope, 2,031 (1,806); coir 
yarn, 35,703 (29,211); coir mats and 
matting, 31 (91); bags and other coir 
manufactures, 23,256 (10,853); kapok, 
14,560 (12,043); and kitul fiber, 1,580 
(927). 


ry 
Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND MANUFACTURE, 
VENEZUELA 

The most significant recent develop- 

ment in leaf-tobacco production in 


Venezuela is the pronounced trend to. 
ward light types. In the years immedi. 
ately prior to 1945, cultivation of light 
types amounted to only about 10 percent 
of the country’s total tobacco output. 
Official statistics covering tobacco acre. 
age and volume of production are not 
available, but reliable trade sources place 
production in 1945 and 1946 at about 
1,500,000 and 1,800,000 pounds, respec. 
tively, and in 1947 at 2,300,000 pounds. 
These types are reported to be light air. 
cured tobaccos, from “Virginia” and Bur- 
ley seed. During the same years (1945_ 
47) the production of dark leaf is re. 
ported to have decreased considerably, 
The sharp increase in production of light 
types of tobacco has occurred in order to 
meet the growing consumer demand for 
cigarettes similar to American-type 
blended. 

Imports of United States leaf tobacco 
into Venezuela in 1945 totaled 219,000 
pounds; in 1946, 122,000 pounds; and in 
1947, 185,000 pounds. Only insignificant 
amounts are imported from other sources 
of supply. 

Imports of cigarettes from all coun- 
tries in 1945 amounted to 772,000 pounds 
and in 1946 to 1,015,000 pounds. For 
1947, available figures include only im- 
ports from the United States, amount- 
ing to 1,748,000 pounds. Imports from 
this country last year are estimated to 
represent at least 95 percent of total 
cigarette imports. This considerable in- 
crease in cigarette imports, practically 
all of which were of United States origin, 
reflects the upward trend in demand for 
American-type blended cigarettes. 

There were six cigarette factories op- 
erating in Venezuela at the end of 1947. 
About 900 workers employed in 
those establishments. Factory output 
in 1947 totaled 2,144,000,000 units, as 
compared with 2,208,000,000 in 1946, and 
with an average of 1,635,000,000 during 
the 5 years 1940-44. A substantial shift 
toward cigarettes made from light to- 
baccos has occurred over the past 3 years. 
About 864,000,000 units were manufac- 
tured from light leaf in 1947, as com- 
pared with only 393,000,000 units in 1945. 

No figures are available on Venezuela's 
production of cigars. Manufacture 1s 
confined to numerous small firms em- 
ploying hand methods. Unofficial esti- 
mates place usage of dark leaf in cigar 
manufacture at about 1,300,000 pounds, 
annually, in 1945-47. Reports indicate 
that the total output of cigars showed 4 
declining trend toward the 3-year period. 


were 





It is learned that the Beykoz Leather 
and Shoe Factory in Istanbul, Turkey's 
largest, producing some 1,600,000 pairs of 
shoes annually, is planning to seek eX- 
pert advice and additional equipment 
from the United States in order to double 
its capacity. 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Mexico Inaugurates New 
Motor-Transport Service 


A new passenger transportation service 
was inaugurated in Mexico recently be- 
tween Chihuahua City and Ciudad Cu- 
auhtemoc ‘(formerly Villa Cuauhtemoc). 
Cooperativa de Auto Transportes del 
Noroeste, S. C. L., is providing this service 
with four new eight-passenger automo- 
biles which make two scheduled runs 
daily from each terminal city. 

Turismos Rapidos Nortenos, S. C., an- 
other passenger transportation company 
started in December 1947, has signed a 
contract with American Buslines Inc., 
which will enable the former company 
to sell tickets to its customers to cover 
transportation from Chihuahua City to 
any city in the United States on the 
American company’s lines. Turismos 
Rapidos Nortenos, S. C., provides a daily 
fast passenger service between Chihua- 
hua City and Ciudad Juarez, using five- 
passenger automobiles which make 10 
scheduled runs at 1!2-hour intervals 
from each terminal city. 


New Dial Telephone System 
Planned for Panama City 


Plans have been made for the installa- 
tion of a new $3,000,000 dial telephone 
system in Panama City (cost cited in- 
cludes land and buildings) by the local 
light and power company. The project is 
expected to be finished in 2 years. At the 
end of 1947, 2,000 applications for tele- 
phones in Panama City remained un- 
filled. The new automatic system is 
expected to take care of all needs. 


France's Electric-Energy 
Output Increases in 1947 


Production of electric energy in 1947 in 
France showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding year despite a serious drought and 
a general strike in the last half of the 
year. A total of over 25,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours was produced, as compared 
With 22,000,000,000 in 1946, an increase 
of 13 percent. The amount produced by 
hydroelectric plants in 1947 was 12,476.- 
500,000 kilowatt-hours, and 12,654,000,000 
kilowatt-hours was generated by ther- 
mal-operated stations 
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SOVREMTRANSPORT Extends 


Danube Service to Vienna 


The Joint Soviet-Rumanian Transport 
Company (SOVREMTRANSPORT) an- 
nounces in the press that its boat service 
on the Danube from Galatz (Rumania) 
to Bratislava will be extended to Vienna 
with the steamers Brancoveanu and Re- 
publica Populara Romana alternating 
from Galatz on the Ist, llth, and 21st 
of each month. Fares from Galatz to 
Vienna will be 6,000 lei ($40) first class, 
4,500 lei ($30) second class, and 3,000 lei 
($20) third class. 


Venezuela and U. S. Sign 
Bilateral Air Agreement 


The Bilateral Air Agreement between 
Venezuela and the United States was 
signed in Caracas on May 14 after long 
negotiationg which began in 1946, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy at Ca- 
racas. In line with the route provisions 
granted by this treaty, which must be 
ratified by the Congress of each nation, 
it is expected that new international air 
services between the two nations will 
be initiated by American and Venezuelan 
interests in the near future. Linea Aero- 
postal Venezolana intends to start a 





Tourist Expenditures in the 
United Kingdom 


The British Board of Trade has 
estimated (says a report 
from the American Embassy at 
London) that the number of tour- 
ists expected to visit the United 
Kingdom this year will reach 
500,000 and that dollar earnings 
from tourist’ expenditures — will 
approach £10,000,000 as compared 
with only £5.000,000 during 1947. 

It is generally believed that a re- 
laxation of existing restrictions on 
across-the-counter sales of British 
merchandise to holders of dollars 
and other hard currency would in- 
crease Britain’s receipts from ex- 
penditures by oversea visitors, but 
at present there appears to be little 
likelihood of further relaxation. 
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service linking Caracas, New Orleans, and 
Houston and has already made a survey 


flight. The Chicago & Southern Airlines 
also hopes to initiate a regular service to 
Caracas via New Orleans when formali- 
ties have been complied with. 


Trans-Siberian Railway Opens 
New Express-Train Service 


New express-train service has been in- 
stituted on the Trans-Siberian Railway 
-ébetween Moscow and Vladivostok, a dis- 
tance of 5,604 miles. A weekly train 
leaves Moscow on Monday arriving at 
Vladivostok 9 days and 11 hours later. 
The new schedule effects a saving of 
about 1’ days as compared with the pre- 
vious “‘fast” train. 


Third American Shipping Line 
Calls at East Africa 


The arrival at Dar es Salaam, Tangan- 
yika, recently of the S. S. Genevieve 
Lykes marks the appearance of a third 
American steamship company on the 
East African shipping scene. This ship 
is a cargo vessel of the C-—2 type, with 
accommodations for 12 passengers. It 
belongs to the Lykes Lines, whose head- 
quarters are in New Orleans and who 
serve all the Gulf ports. 

East African ports will continue to be 
visited by the Seas Shipping Co. (Robin 
Line) and the Farrell Line (formerly the 
American South African Line), each of 
which maintains a fortnightly service as 
far north as Mombasa. Ships of the 
Lykes Lines will also turn around at 
Mombasa, but they will make the run 
less frequently than those of the other 
two American companies. Their present 
schedule calls for alternate ships to pro- 
ceed from Durban to Mombasa via Lou- 
renco Marques, Beira, and the larger 
East African ports, which entails their 
covering this route approximately every 
6 weeks. 


Highway Repair Program 
Gets Under Way in Greece 

The highway-repair program was 
Greece’s biggest and most pressing prob- 
lem in the transportation field in 1947. 
Only 5 percent of the country’s 15,000 





kilometers of highways were in good con- 


dition. The remainder were so badly 
damaged through total lack of mainte- 
nance and destructive use since 1939 that 
many sections were completely out of 
commission. 

Systematic repair work on some 2,000 
kilometers of the main roads between 
Athens and Salonika, Volos and Larissa, 
Piraeus and Patras, and some coastal 
roads in the Peloponnesus and the island 
of Crete was started in the latter half of 
1947 with AMAG funds. 


Egyptian Government Operates 
State Broadcasting System 

The concession of the Marconi Com- 
pany to operate the facilities of the Egyp- 
tian State Broadcasting System was re- 
voked by decision of the Egyptian Coun- 
cil of Ministers on May 31, 1947, and all 
technical facilities, management, and 
policy were assumed by the Government 
through a Director General under the 
Ministry of Communications. In addi- 
tion to continuing usual medium-wave 
broadcasts in Arabic, French, and Eng- 
lish on two frequencies for interrupted 
periods in the morning, afternoon and 
evening, short-wave facilities were ex- 
panded to provide for eventual all-day 
short-wave broadcasting station to cover 
the Middle Eastern countries and North 
Africa. At present, short-wave broad- 
casting is restricted to the hours between 
8:30 p.m. and 10:60 p. m., with full-scale 
operations being delayed until schedules 
of hours and frequency are determined 
through cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union. 


Consumption of Electric Power 
Increases in Peru 


The Lima Light & Power Co. reports 
consumption of electric power in Peru 
for 1947 as follows: Domestic lighting, 
33,400,000 kilowatt-hours; domestic ap- 
pliances, 45,400,000 kilowatt-hours; in- 
dustrial use, 90,600,000 kilowatt-hours; 
public lighting, 17,500,000 kilowatt- 
hours; transportation, 26,100,000 kilo- 
watt-hours—totaling 213,000,000 kilowatt 
hours as compared with a total of 193.- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1946, or an in- 
crease of 9.7 percent over 1946 total 
consumption. 


Rumania Pushes Ahead on 
Highway Repairs 


There was comparatively little de- 
struction of Rumanian roads and high- 
ways during the war, although heavy 
traffic caused considerable deterioration. 
Furthermore, maintenance was sub- 
standard and repairs did not keep pace 
with wear and tear. Even the best high- 
ways are not in first-class condition at 
present and secondary roads need con- 
siderable maintenance. 
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Australian Railroad-Gage Standardization Scheduled 


By RALPH H. Hunt, American Consul, Melbourne 


The Commonwealth and State Governments of Australia will commence 
gage standardization of railroads in the States of Victoria, South Australia. 
and New South Wales in 1951, according to a recent announcement. — It js 
expected that the program will be completed in 1960 and will cost about 


The agreement to standardize the railroads in the three States was con- 
cluded in 1946, Preliminary planning is now complete. South Australia has 
ratified the agreement, Victoria is expected to do so in the next session of 
Parliament. and New South Wales will introduce similar legislation soon, 
The cost of the standardization program will be shared equally by the 
Contributions by the States will be 
in annual payments extending over 50 years. 

Modernization of rail locomotives is contemplated, and the building of 
fewer types will mean mass production at a lower cost. 
\ustralia has 145 types of locomotives, 456 types of passenger vehicles, and 
The cost of new locomotives and rolling stock 
will be debited 25 percent to standardization funds and 75 percent to the 


made 


It is reported that 








The total mileage of modernized roads 
in 1947 is estimated at about 1,800 kilo- 
meters, or about 28 percent above the 
1938 figure of 1,400 kilometers. These 
figures do not include the mileage of 
other types of roads 

Bridges, which suffered considerable 
damage during the war, have been or 
are being repaired. The Rumanian press 
estimates that not less than 50 percent 
of the metal bridges, 80 percent of the 
brick, and 60 percent of .the wooden 
bridges are now in good order 


Telephone Service To Be 
Expanded in Ireland 


The Minister for Posts and Telegraphs 
of Ireland (‘Eire’) recently stated he 
hoped to overcome the backlog of about 
7,000 applications for telephones within 
the next 6 to 9 months. About 850 new 
subscribers have lately been connected 
When supply difficulties are eased, it is 
hoped to provide a 24-hour service in 
rural areas 

Conference facilities, 
whereby a subscriber in Ireland can be 
connected simultaneously with two or 
more subscribers in the United States, 
began on April 1. The service applies to 
outgoing calls from Ireland only, at the 
rate applicable to ordinary calls between 
the two countries. 


telephone call 


Santa Cruz Airport To Be 
India’s Largest 


The Government of India plans to de- 
velop the Santa Cruz Airport at Bombay 
into the largest airport in India at a cost 
of 5 crores of rupees (approximately 
$15,000,000). About $450,000 is expected 
to be expended, before the break of the 
monsoon, on the construction of six steel 
hangars, aprons for parking aircraft, 


roads and approaches. The new hangars 
will house the administrative office of 
the Government Aviation Control au- 
thorities and customs, post, and tele- 


graph centers 


Norway s Rail Operations 
Summarized for 19147 


The best summary of Norway's railway 
situation during 1947 was given in De- 
cember by the Director General of the 
Norwegian State Railways, who publicly 
issued a gloomy statement concerning 
the railway transport situation. He said 
that material and facilities had 
been greatly impaired during the war 
and that their condition had not been 
substantially improved since. Proposed 
purchases of new equipment abroad had 
been hampered by foreign-exchange re- 
strictions. Material procured at the end 
of the war had amounted to only 25,000,- 
000 crowns as compared with 225,000,000 
which had been granted for the purchase 
of motor vehicles and airplanes during 
the same period 

The Norwegian railway system must 
carry an annual volume of 43,000,000 
passengers and 10,000,000 tons of freight. 
The Director General said there was 4 
shortage of locomotives to draw the fairly 
supply of cars, but that 
many of the freight cars were badly worn 
and needed to be replaced. He said that 
some orders had been placed abroad for 
freight cars which, it was hoped, would 
be delivered to Norway in the near fu- 
ture. He said that the entire railway 
situation would have been intolerable if 
Norway had not obtained a few German 
locomotives at the end of the war. 

The Director General estimated that 
an expenditure of 250,000,000 crowns 
will be necessary for the renovation of 
the railway works and material. He said 
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that some passenger cars had been or- 
dered from Sweden, a few of which had 
already arrived in Norway. He indi- 
cated the possibility that both passenger 
and freight rates would have to be in- 
creased. 

The situation described by the head of 
Norway’s railway system is clearly evi- 
dent in all parts of the country. Delays 
in deliveries by railway increased during 
the year, and it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to operate services on schedule. At 
the end of the year it appeared possible 
that unless means are found to provide 
more new equipment—both rolling stock 
and service equipment—the deterioration 
of railway transportation equipment in 
the country might develop to a point 
where its economic effect would be 
serious. 


Australian Trade Unions 
Lift Ban on Dutch Shipping 


The Australian Council of Trade Un- 
ions has announced the termination of 
its long-standing ban on Dutch shipping. 
The action was taken by the Australian 
Transport and Waterside Union after 
an embargo of more than 2!»5 years, in- 
terrupted only by a short period follow- 
ing the signing of the Linggadjati agree- 
ment in March 1947, but reimposed in 
July 1947, upon the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Indonesia. The latest action of 
the Australian longshoremen’s union also 
permits the repair of Dutch vessels in 
Australian ports. 

With the renewal of shipping, the Neth- 
erlands Indies Trade Commissioner in 
Australia, J. van der Noordaa, forecast 
large exports of Australian flour, butter, 
and canned goods to Batavia in the near 
future. 


New Railroad Bridge 
Crosses Oder River 


A new railroad bridge, said to be 127 
meters in length, across the Oder River 
on the Wodzislaw-Chalupki-Bogumin 
line between Poland and Czéchoslovakia 
was opened to traffic recently, according 
to the Polish press. The press attaches 
significance to the bridge in the develop- 
ment of traffic between the Baltic and 
southern Europe and states that it will 
assure shorter time 
Ostrava and Gdynia. The bridge is said 
to have been built in 14 months at a cost 
Of 43,000,000 zlotvs 


schedules between 


Direct Athens-New York 
Radiotelegraph Circuit 


A direct radiotelegraph circuit between 
Athens, Greece, and New York was estab- 
lished during 1947 in compliance with 
the terms of the Bermuda Telecommuni- 
cations Agreement of December 1945. 
The circuit is operated by Cable & Wire- 
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less Ltd. (British) on the Greek side and 
by RCA Communications on the Ameri- 
can side. As a result of the new direct 
circuit, radiotelegraph and cable rates 
applicable on the various classes of Mes- 
sages between Athens and New York 
were reduced by about one-third. In 
addition, traffic in both directions was 
speeded up appreciably. 

Shortly after the establishment of the 
direct radio circuit, Cable & Wireless, 
under a temporary agreement with the 
Greek Government, inaugurated a radio- 
telephone service between Greece and 
the United States over one of its 20- 
kw. transmitters. 


Use of Motor Transport 
Grows Rapidly in Iceland 


The traditional use of the pony in Ice- 
land has been almost entirely sup- 
planted in recent years by the automo- 
bile. Total highways open in 1947 were 
estimated at 6,100 kilometers as com- 
pared with about 6,000 in 1946, 4,800 in 
1937, and 750 in 1923, according to the 
American Legation at Reykjavik. 

Roads provide the only medium of in- 
land travel in Iceland, aside from the 
airways. In view of the considerable 
distance between settlements and the 
relatively small and scattered popula- 
tion, the cost involved prohibits building 
any but dirt-surfaced thoroughfares 
over most of the country and renders 
impossible any great expansion of the 
road system. 

In recent years, substantial sums have 
been invested in improving and main- 
taining existing roads, rather than in the 
construction of new ones. 


KLM Inaugurates Weekly 
Rome-Montevideo Service 


The Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) is 
inaugurating a new scheduled weekly 
air service between Rome and Monte- 
video via Dakar, Natal, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro, according to the American Em- 
bassy in Rome. Douglas DC-6 planes are 
to be used in this service. Departures 
will be made from Rome at 3 p. m. each 
Wednesday with arrivals in Montevideo 
scheduled for 7 p. m. the next day. Re- 
turn flights will leave Montevideo at 
4:30 p. m. each Saturday and arrive in 
Rome at 6:30 p. m. on Sundays. 


Keuador Makes Progress on 
Highway Building Projects 
i ; S J 


The Santo Domingo-Esmeraldas road 
in Ecuador, which will eventually con- 
nect Quito with the Province of Esmer- 
aldas, has been pushed through as far 
as Quininde. A contract was signed in 
February for the construction of an all- 
weather road between Progreso and Sa- 
linas. Work on the project was sched- 
uled to begin in June. When the road is 


completed, Guayaquil will have all-year 
access by road to the oil fields in the 
Santa Elena Peninsula and the resort 
town of Salinas. 

Work on the final section of the Ecua- 
doran part of the Pan American High- 
way is going steadily ahead, and the 
project is expected to be completed by 
September 1948. 


French Government Considers 
SNCF Railway Deficit Problem 


‘Allocation of supplementary credit to 
cover deficit suffered by the French Na- 
tional Railway Company (SNCF)” was 
embodied in a bill being considered by 
the French Government. 

As a result of its price-lowering policy, 
the French Government has requested 
the French National Railway Company 
to reduce its transportation charges on 
certain types of goods. This reduction 
is applicable to the transportation of 
fruits and vegetables during the period 
April 15 to June 30, 1948, and to news- 
papers during the period May 16 to De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

Owing to this reduction of transpor- 
tation rates, the French National Rail- 
way Company will lose, during these pe- 
riods, an estimated 475,000,000 francs on 
the transport of fruits and vegetables 
and 98,500,000 francs on the transport 
of newspapers. 

According to the Convention of August 
31, 1937, all reductions of transportation 
charges imposed by the Government upon 
the French National Railway Company 
must be compensated through the pay- 
ment, by the Government, of an indem- 
nity equal to the loss suffered by the 
company resulting from such reduction. 
The Convention reads in part, as fol- 
lows: 

A new account will be opened in the name 
ofthe Minister of Public Works, Transporta- 
tion, and Tourism. 

This credit will amount to 573,500,000 
francs and will be charged against the or- 
dinary budget of the Ministry of Public 
Works and Transportation and Tourism, 
Chapter 508-2 (new) “Exceptional subsidy 
granted to the French National Railway Com- 
pany as compensation for a loss suffered 
through the lowering of certain tariffs in 
compliance with the Convention of August 
31, 1937.” 

This credit will be in addition to credits 
opened or to be opened in the name of this 
Ministry for the fiscal year 1948. 

This bill, for the purpose of providing 
the funds necessary to compensate the 
expected loss, is submitted in the name 
of the Premier by the Minister of Finance 
and Economic Affairs and the Secretary 
of State. 


Electrice-Power Output 
Increases in Panama 


Because of new housing construction 
and the requirements of certain new in- 
dustries using electric energy, the Pan- 
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ama Light & Power Co. (Cia. Panamena 
de Fuerza y Luz) reports that its gross 
production of power reached 69,393,000 
kilowatt-hours in 19847, as compared with 
61,531,000 kilowatt-hours in 1946, despite 
the fact that industry in general, which 
includes many small concerns, did not re- 
port an over-all gain in industrial pro- 
duction in 1947. 


Rapid Progress Reported on 
Mexicali-San Luis Highway 


Work on the Mexicali-San Luis High- 
way in Mexico is advancing at a rapid 
rate, according to the American Con- 
sulate at Mexicali, B. C. Twenty-five 
kilometers have already been opened 
with 10 kilometers surfaced and the re- 
maining 15 ready for surfacing. Upon 
completion, a total of 1,000,000 pesos will 
have been expended on this highway. 


Telephone and Telegraph 
Developments in Iceland 


Telephone installations in Iceland 
have been steadily increasing. In 1945 
12,000 telephones were in service and in 
1947 the number was 15,000, with a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of 
subscribers. 

Telephone rates, which had increased 
in 1946 to $122 per year for up to 3,400 
calls, remained unchanged, while the to- 
tal number of calls increased slightly 
from 40,046,000 in 1946 to 41,107,000 in 
1947. 

On January 16, 1947, telephone service 
was opened between Iceland and the 
United States; on May 12, 1947, service 
was resumed with the Netherlands 
through London; on September 23, 1947, 
service was reestablished with Belgium 
and France through London; and on Oc- 
tober 1, 1947, service was reopened with 
Switzerland through London. 

The over-all number of radiotele- 
graphic messages remained about the 
same in 1947 as in 1946, although ship- 
to-shore service increased, and the serv- 
ice on the Reykjavik-New York circuit 
decreased. Receipts from _ radiotele- 
graphic messages and telephone Calls for 
1947 were slightly above those for 1946 
The total cost of installation in 1947 of 
radio transmitters, receivers, carrier 
telephone equipment, repeaters, and tele- 
graph apparatus was approximately 
$184,000. 


Railroad in Panama 
Opens New Feeder Line 


The Chiriqui National Railroad, a Pan- 
ama Government entity, has announced 
that by June 1948 a new feeder line from 
David to San Andres, a rich agricultural 
region, will be in operation. The new 
line will be 17 kilometers in length and 
will bring the total length of the railroad 
to 160 kilometers, or 99.4 miles. 
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Five stations have been set up along 
the new route—Exquisito 1, Exquisito 2, 
Gomez 1, Gomez 2, and the San Andres 
Terminal. A small motorcar will offer 
service between the San Andres Terminal 
and El Empalme. The new line will offer 


two daily services for passengers and 
cargo. 
Other feeder lines now in operation 


run to Puerto Armuelles, Pedregal, Co- 
chea, and Potrerillos, and the trunk line, 
44 kilometers (27.3 miles) long, runs from 
David to Boquete. 

The Chiriqui National 
also announced that during February 
1948 it handled 52,417 passengers, pro- 
ducing 43 cents per passenger, with a 
handling cost of 35 cents per passenger, 


Railroad has 


or a net profit on each passenger of 8 
cents. Cargo carried during the same 
period amounted to 3,381 tons, producing 
$5.73 per ton which was handled at a cost 
of $5.12 per ton, thus leaving a profit of 
61 cents per ton of cargo carried. 


Road Surfaces in Egypt 

Egypt had 2,035 kilometers of macad- 
amized surface roads at the end of 1947 
as compared with 1,902 at the end of 
1946, according to Government statistics. 
Non-macadamized surface roads totaled 
12,245 kilometers at the end of 1947, an 
increase of 265 kilometers over the pre. 
ceding year’s figures. Approximately 320 
kilometers of macadamized roads were 
under construction at the end of 1947, 





The Transportation 
Account in Our Postwar 
Balance of Payments 


(Continued from p. 9) 

Higher exports and imports of partic- 
ular commodities reflected in the 
trade areas for which increased volume 
was registered. (See table 5.) The in- 
crease of more than 100 percent in dry- 
cargo exports to the Bayonne-Hamburg 
Range, and the rise shown for the Medi- 
terranean for example, reflect 
greater tonnages of shipped to 
France and neighboring countries and to 
Italy. France imported 12,500,000 long 
tons of coal from the United States in 
1947 against 5,200,000 tons in 1946, 
and coal shipments to the Netherlands 
and Belgium-Luxembourg than 
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TaBLE 5.—United States Ocean-Borne Expo 


Merchant Fleets and United 
States Participation 

THE TRANSPORTATION BALANCES 

vary not only with the volume of foreign 

trade but also with the relative size and 

activity of the United States merchant 

fleet. Between June 30, 1946, and June 
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doubled Italian imports of United 
States coal also rose, from 4,400,000 tons 
in 1946 to 9,100,000 tons in 1947. Other 
major areas to which exports increased 
in 1947 the Caribbean, the East 
Coast of South America, the United 
Kingdom, and the Baltic and Scandina- 
vian 

The larger volume of 
shown 


were 


areas 
ugar imported is 
in the increased Caribbean ton- 
nage; the higher wood-pulp and crude- 
rubber imports in the figures for the Bal- 
tic-Scandinavian and the Straits 
Settlements. Imports from other parts of 
Europe continued at 


area 


relatively low lev- 
though there was a substantial rise 
in the volume of imports from the United 
Kingdom and Eire. Recorded imports 
from Africa Australasia declined 
but there was a considerable increase in 
imports from the Far East 
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30, 1947, according to Maritime Commis- 
sion figures, the United States seagoing 
merchant fleet declined by about 20 per- 
cent, from 55,000,000 to 44,000,000 dead- 


weight tons, as shown in table 6. Since 
the world merchant-fleet tonnage re- 
mained at approximately 99,000,000 


deadweight tons, the relative size of the 
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The Norwegian tonnage, third largest of 
the present fleets, increased by 1,000,000 
tons, and accounted for about 5 percent 
of the world total in 1947. The French, 
Greek, Italian, Netherlands, and Pana- 
manian fleets also expanded during the 
year. Only the Spanish fleet failed to 
show an increase. Separate figures for 
dry-cargo and tanker tonnage for 1947 
show that the American proportion of 
tanker tonnage, about 50 percent, was 
larger than in dry-cargo vessels. In ad- 
dition, Panamanian tankers, largely 
American-owned, were a sizable part of 
the total. Norwegian operators con- 
trolled 10 of the total 


tanker tonnage, a much higher propor- 


about percent 
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more than two-thirds. (See tables 7 
The remaining 19,000,000 tons 
moved in the Great Lakes trade, of 
which only one-third was carried in 
American vessels. Excluding this Great 
Lakes traffic, United States participation 
was 63 percent of ocean-borne exports 


and 8.) 


and 68 percent of ocean-borne imports in 
1946. The proportions also varied as be- 
tween dry-cargo and tanker vessels in 
the ocean-borne traffic. United States 
vessels carried 67 percent of the ocean- 
borne dry-cargo exports and 61 percent 
of the imports, as compared with 44 per- 
cent of the tanker exports and 76 percent 
of the tanker imports. 


payments side of the transportation ac- 
count, rose from 12,700,000 tons in 1946 
to 16,400,000 tons in 1947, with most of 


the rise in the higher-rate dry-cargo 
traffic. 
The ocean-borne dry-cargo trade, 


which makes up the largest tonnage of 
United States foreign trade and accounts 
for the major part of transportation re- 
ceipts and payments, was concentrated 
in a relatively few trade areas. Of the 
export tonnage carried in United States 
dry-cargo vessels about 30 percent of the 
1946 total and 37 percent of the 1947 total 
went to the Bayonne-Hamburg Range. 
(See table 9.) Next in importance was 
the Mediterranean area, which accounted 
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for almost 31 percent of the exports in 
1946 and 21 percent in 1947. Dry-cargo 
imports from the Caribbean and South 
American areas on United States ves- 
sels accounted for about 60 percent of the 


total in both years. United States ves- 
sels carried about 80 percent of the ex- 
ports to the Bayonne-Hamburg area in 
1946; in 1947 the proportion dropped to 
65 percent. The decline in the United 
States vessel share of dry-cargo tonnage 
exported to the Mediterranean area, the 
second large trade route, was even 


TABLE 9.—United States Ocean-Borne 


States Flag Dry-Cargo Vessels, by Trade 









faoo 
rrade area 
{ aril he il 
South America, east coast 
South America, west coas 
Other Latin Americ 
United Kingd and Eir 
Baltie Scandinavia 
Bayonne-Hamburg 
Portugal and Spanish Atlar 
Medite rranea 
Africa (excluding Me erra 
Australasia and Far Eas 
Canada and Newfoundland 
| 

SOURCE: Burea he Census, Foreign Tra L) 

Includes Azores and Black Sea 

2 Includes all countries east of the Persian Gulf 

Excludes Great Lakes 

Freight Rates 

OCEAN-FREIGHT RATES had risen 


sharply after the outbreak of the war, al- 
though subject to some extent to official 
controls. In 1946, rates generally were 
150 to 200 percent higher than in 1937, 
with export rates showing the larger in- 
creases. Conference rates rose relatively 
less than tramp rates, which in some 
cases were more than three times their 
prewar levels. There was relatively little 
change in rates during 1946, though there 
were some increases in the second quar- 
ter and again toward the end of the year, 
espeCially those to India and the Far 
East. Charter rates were also relatively 
stable, and tankers were able to com- 
mand premiums over the Maritime Com- 
mission rates. 


Conference rates were moderately 
higher in 1947, and remained fairly 
stable, in contrast to tramp rates. Coal 


and grain rates rose during the early 
months of the year, but broke sharply 
in July, falling in some areas by 25 to 30 
percent. They recovered somewhat in 
later months but remained substantially 
below the levels of the beginning of the 
year. Coal rates to Bordeaux-Dunkirk. 
for example, averaged about $12 per ton 
in January, dropped to $9 in July, and 
recovered to almost $10 in December 
Wheat rates to Antwerp and Rotterdam 
declined from about $14 in January to 
$9 in July, and averaged about $11.50 in 
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greater—from 90 percent in 1946 to 58 
percent in 1947—and the tonnage carried 
in United States vessels was smaller than 
in 1946, despite the greatly increased ex- 
ports to the area. The share increased 
only in a few areas in which the tonnage 
was relatively small. On the imports 
side, foreign-flag vessels carried a greater 
Share in 1947 from most of Europe and 
the Far East, while a slightly greater 
proportion from the Caribbean and most 
of Latin America came in on American- 
flag vessels. 
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December. Tanker space continued at a 
premium during the year, reportedly at 
more than 200 percent above Maritime 
Commission rates in some months, even 
though the supply of tankers increased 
over the period. 


Ocean-Freight Receipts and 
Payments 
A SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT in the 
transportation 1947 was the 
small increase in United States earnings 


account In 
on ocean-borne relative to the 
tonnage. Al- 
though the total volume of exports rosé 
30,000,000 exports on 
United States vessels rose by only 10,- 
000,000. Thus ] 
ried a much larger share 
exports in 1947 


exports 


large increase 1n export 


by almost tons 
foreign-flag vessels car- 
increased 


ol the 


In addition, the rise in 


United States earnings was le than 
might have been expected because of the 
greater proportions of coal, grain, and 


United 
tonnage 

in 1947 in- 
earning 
15 percent. The rise in 


which 


other low-rate cargo carried in 
States vessels. Though the 
ried by United States vessel 


about 30 


Car- 
creased by percent, 
rose only about 
freight 
crease the 


also tended to in- 
earnings of United States ves- 
sels, was not sufficient to offset the effect 


rates, 


of the changes in the commodity compo- 
the 


American-flag 


sition of tonnage and the lower 


participation in prevent- 


ing a proportionate rise in earnings. Ex- 


ports of coal and grain made up about 
55 percent of total export volume in 1947 
as compared with about 45 percent i 
1946. Earnings of United States vessel]: 
in carrying these commodities are estj. 
mated at about $330,000,000 in 1946 ang 
about $410,000,000 in 1947, reflecting the 
shift to lower-paying cargo, and rein. 
forcing the effect on earnings of the 
lower participation in the carriage of a}j 
commodities exported. A reduction in 
exports of these relief commodities to 
near-prewar proportions would result in 
large declines in United States earnings 
and in current receipts surpluses, 
Earnings on ocean freight varied 
closely with tonnage exported on United 
States vessels in each of the four quar- 


ters of 1947. Both earnings and ton- 
nages were at a peak in the second quar- 
ter of the year, declined in the third 


quarter, and dropped still further in the 
final 3-month period. The decline in 
the third-quarter earnings was accentu- 
ated by the break in tramp freight rates 
in the same period. By the fourth quar- 
ter, earnings had dropped by almost one- 
fourth from the the second 3 
months 

While declining, the 
amounts paid for freight on imports on 
foreign-flag substantially 
from about $60 000,000 in the first quar- 
ter of 1°47 to a'most $87,000,000 in the 
last quarter. As in the case of exports 
on United States vessels 
eign-flag vessels 
ond quarter 
and fourth-quarte) 
tivcly sm 


level of 


earnin were 


vessels rose 


imports on for- 
were highest in the sec- 
third- 


was rela- 


but the decline in 
payment 
all and, in fact, fourth-quarter 
the second- 
quarter level Imports on foreign-flag 
vessels totaled 16,000,000 tons in 1947, as 
compared with le than 13,000,000 in 
1946, with most of the increase in the 


higher-paying dry-cargo traffic. There 


payments rose to almost 


was also an increase in tonnage imported 
Together 


they accounted for the increase of 50 per- 


in foreign-owned tanke! 


cent in ocean freight payments over the 
1946 figure 

Thus, during 1947, earnings on exports 
rose le than might have been expected 
on the b of the greatly increased ex- 
port tonnage and declined sharply 


toward the end of the year. At the same 


time foreign-flag vessels were carrying 


a larger tonnage of United States 1Im- 
port and payments for ocean-freight 
services, which increased by almost half 
over the 1946 figures, were rising in the 
last 6 months of 1947 

Freight earnings on exports to the 


United Kingdom-BEir¢ ind Bayonne- 
Hamburg 1947 were sub- 
tantially larger than in 1946. The esti- 
mated increase in United States receipts 
was less than the in tonnage ex- 
ported to these areas and to the Azores, 
Mediterranean, and Black Sea route 
The effect of the larger tonnage carried 
to these areas and the somewhat higher 


trade areas in 


Increast 
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freight rates was Offset to some extent 
py the smaller proportion carried in 
United States vessels and the larger pro- 
portion of low-rate commodities in the 
traffic. Both tonnage and earnings to 
the North China area declined in 1947, 
but rose in the Australasian and other 
Far East areas. On the imports side, 
there were increases in payments for im- 
ports on foreign-flag vessels from the 
Caribbean, United Kingdom, and Scan- 
dinavian areas, as well as from the East 
Indies and the Far East. The freight 
payments on foreign-borne imports were 
higher in 1947 on both dry-cargo vessels 
and tankers. Imports on foreign dry- 
cargo vesse!s rose by more than 2,000,000 
tons, and on tankers by about 1,000,000 
tons, increasing payments by more than 
$100,000,000. 


Other Items in the 
Transportation Account 


PORT EXPENDITURES by both United 
States vessels abroad and foreign-flag 
vessels in United States ports were 
higher in 1947, reflecting the greater 
volume of exports and imports. Such 
expenditures are next in size to ocean 
freight on both the receipts and pay- 
ments side. Expenditures by foreign- 
flag vessels in United States ports in 1947 
were more than double the 1946 figures. 
This rise reflects the increased volume 
of the United States foreign trade car- 
ried in foreign bottoms, as well as the 
fact that this country continued in a 
position to furnish fuel and supplies for 
the ships 

Expenditures of United States vessels 
also rose, from $234,000,000 in 1946 to 
$297,000,000 in 1947, but the rise was 
smaller than on the receipts side. Great 
Lakes freight showed some increase in 
1947, as did air-freight receipts and 
payments. Receipts for passenger fares 
by air increased, but ocean-fare receipts 
fell off somewhat. Fares paid to foreign 
air lines and on foreign-fiag vessels in- 
creased—in the case of the air lines by 
more than twofold. Both receipts and 
payments on the rail freight are esti- 
mated to have declined in 1947. 


Prospects for 1948 


TOTAL RECEIPTS on transportation 
account in 1948 are generally expected 
to decline considerably, chiefly because 
of a probable drop in earnings of United 
States vessels carrying exports to Europe. 
Receipts on ocean freight are estimated 
at about $900,000,000 for 1948, as against 
$1,175,000,000 for 1947. The expected 
drop in receipts is based on an increase 
in the proportion carrier by foreign- 
flag vessels evident during 1947, and a 
drop in the total tonnage of United States 
exports, chiefly in greatly reduced ship- 
ments of coal to Europe. Compared with 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans- 


fer in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Frane 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Frane 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norw i\ Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


*Averages of daily rate 


Monetary unit 


. 5. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 
available 


quotation 


1946 1947 May 1948 June 18, 
(annual (annual) | (monthly 1948 
$3. 2134 $1. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2121 
0228 0228 (228 . 0228 
9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9329 9200 9227 . 9331 
* 0201 0201 0201 0201 
* 2088 2086 2086 2086 
0084 OOS4 

0047 0047 
. 0033 0033 
3016 3016 3017 3017 
3781 3776 3775 3774 
3. 2363 3. 2229 3. 2249 3. 2250 
* 2018 2016 2016 2016 
* 0405 0403 . 0403 . 04038 
4. 0050 4. 0074 4. OO75 4. 0075 
* 0913 0913 0913 . 0913 
*. 2586 2782 2783 . 2782 
* 2336 2336 2336 . 2336 
4. 0328 4. 0286 4.0312 4. 0312 


for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





the last quarter of 1947, exports of all 
commodities, including coal, declined by 
about 10 percent by value during the 
first 3 months of-1948. The loss in coal 
tonnage may be made up in increased 
shipments of other and higher-freight 
goods from this country. This factor, 
together with increased conference 
freight rates, would prevent ocean- 
freight receipts from declining as much 
as might be expected on the basis of re- 
duced tonnage alone. Rates on tramp 
vessels, however, have shown some de- 
cline in 1948, and may act to reduce 
earnings. The anticipated decline in 
coal and grain exports would reduce the 
demand for vessel tonnage and operate 
toward a lowering of rates. 

Payments to foreign-vessel operators 
carrying imports into the United States 
are expected to increase to about $400,- 
000,000, as against $317,000,000 in 1947. 
Reported imports for January and Feb- 
ruary 1948 were roughly 20 percent above 
the average for 1947. The estimated in- 
crease is based on both a larger import 
tonnage and increased participation of 
foreign-flag vessels, with little change in 
freight rates on imports. The share of 
import tonnage carried by foreign vessels 
rose during most of 1947. Such pay- 
ments are expected to rise in each quar- 
ter of 1948, and will probably reach a 
peak at the end of the year. 

Along with decreased freight receipts, 
port expenditures by United States ves- 
sels abroad would decline, probably to 
somewhat under $200,000,000, compared 
with about $300,000,000 in 1947. Port ex- 
penditures by foreign vessels in the 
United States, on the other hand, would 
increase, to probably more than $400,- 
000,000, somewhat above the 1947 figure. 
The resultant increase in receipts and 
decline in payments arising out of port 


expenditures, however, would have little 
effect in offsetting the expected reduc- 
tion in the surplus of receipts in the 
account. Other items in the account 
also are not expected to affect greatly the 
transportation surplus, which may be re- 
duced to about $750,000,000, from almost 
$1,000,000,000 in 1947. Any estimates for 
1948 can only be rough, however, because 
of the numerous unpredictable factors, 
economic and political. Among those 
which will affect foreign trade and ship- 
ping are the extent and timing of Euro- 
pean aid, the renewal of and conditions 
governing reciprocal trade agreements, 
and the establishment of a shipping 
policy by the United States which will 
affect the size of both our own and for- 
eign fleets, the share of our trade carried 
in United States vessels, and the levels of 
freight rates on world routes. 





Called “Giant of Economie 
World,” U.S. Faces Crucial 
Decision 

(Continued from p. 3) 


but a looser one or perhaps no agree- 
ment at all. 

There are only two questions we have 
to ask ourselves in trying to decide what 
we will do about the ITO Charter; and 
those two questions are: 


1. Would the United States and the 
world be better off if there were no ITO, 
leaving each country to act on its own as 
heretofore? 

2. If the present Charter is rejected, 
would we be able later on to obtain 
agreement on a better Charter? 


In my opinion the both 


questions is “No.” 


answer to 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average 4 I i ‘ ( i i 
Country | juoted Type exchang \PI a 
194¢ 947 Ma zp 
“ . : } vale 1) 
annua innua is | 2 
Argentina Paper pes¢ Preferential a. 72 , , 80). 268 | 48 
Ordinary 4.25 4.25 ‘2 :.2 2504 I 
Auction 4.94 4.94 $04 1.94 2024 '®) 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.02 4.02 2488 I) 
Bolivia Bolivian Controlled $2. 42 $2.42 $2.42 to gte 2.5 J 4, 1045 
Differential 56. 05 tH. ( 6. OF 7s 1) 
Curb 60. 94 HA. OF 70. 5 i< 2 lL) 
Bra Cruz Official 6. 50 
Free market 19.42 18.72 8.72 8.72 { Ju 1, 1948 
Special free market 20. OF 
Chile Pes Banking market $3.10 } 232 June 4, 1948 
Free market 4.86 47.95 H) Ht 01S 1) 
"a> P 4 1 iw ‘ nw) iv O32 |) 
Colombia i Commercial bank 1.75 1.7 7¢ 7 HS2 Ju 2, 1948 
Bank of Republi rt rt it 1. 7¢ 682 Ma 4s 
Curb ~ > 59 2 ” 638 I) 
Costa | i Lol Uncontrolle s4 H. 2¢ 4 ‘ J 14S 
( t ile 62 t j 1) 
Cuba Pest I M OK MI {8 
Ecuad Sucre Central Bank (off! $. tit 7 j I) 
Clal 
Fr 17 7 ‘ \ 4s 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 02 0 ©6May v4 
Mexi Peso Free 4. Sf 4. Nt 4. St 4. St 2058 I) 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. O00 v) 5. Of M ott i) 
Curb 419 5. 64 6. 69 6.¢ 04 Ma 4s 
Paraguay Guaral Official 12 3. 12 12 2 20 June 2, 1948 
Free .. 25 a $ Jt Miay 2s, 194s 
Peru S Official 6.5 6. 5 “ s May 20. 1948 
Free $7.85 2.45 4. O54 May 29, 1945 
Salvador ( Fre 2. 2 3 2 2 i Ma Ms 
Uruguay Pes Controlled 1. WO “ ” 52 Juri 48 
Free 
Imports rT x “ x 2 ) 
Other purpos¢ 785 7s ) 
Venezuela B 1 Contr j § is I 1s 
Fr 2s 1) 
January to August 
2 June to December 
3 Ecuador, free rate M N gu 4 
4 June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 
EXPLANAT F RATES 
Argentina—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the prefe i lina 1 i i 
portance to the Argentine economy Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at t e-mark 
Boliria—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established | le 
Oct. 20, 1940), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy \ tax 1 boliviano per dollar 
sales of exhange for commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948 M nontrade mittat re eff 1 
differential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 
Brazil—All remittances from Brazil are now made 1¢ free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 194¢ Law No. 156 of N 27, 1947, established 
1 tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transact 10, 6.5¢ 
cruzeiros per dollar 
Chile—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidados proy ry id which h licia 
rate or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to the Chilear 
economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at those rate The free-market rat used r nontrads 
remittances 
Colombia—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank rat 
varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rat ubject to a tax ranging from 10 to 2¢ 
percent according to essentiality. Nonessential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rat 
Costa Pica Imports are covered at the controlled rate Most nontrade remittance take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 
Ecuador—* Essential’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar o1 import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official e plus tl 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per 
dollar charge Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Nicaragua—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate A tax of 


5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rats 
Paraguay— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate of 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
Peru—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential item 1uthorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances 
Uruguay—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 
enezuela sontrolled and free rates identical 


ire made at the free r 
all remittar 
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Mobile Wins New World. 
Trade Rank and Sets Still 
Higher Goals 

(Continued from p. 7) 


vessels entered the port during that pe. 
riod. During the month of May 1947, 4 
new record was established for volume 
of business when 11,208 loaded cars were 
switched by the Terminal Railway. 


Anniversary Observed 


ON JUNE 25 and 26, 1948, the Port of 
Mobile held one of the largest celebra- 
tions in its history in observance of the 
twentieth anniversary of the opening of 
the Docks. Joining with the Docks in 
the celebration were the City of Mobile, 
the County of Mobile, the Mobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Mobile Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and _ various 
shipping interests. Some 15,000 invita- 
tions had been issued, and delegations 
arrived from New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Kansas, City, St. Louis, Pitts. 
burgh, Memphis, Birmingham, a 
other cities. 

Open house was held on the first day at 
the Docks from 10 a. m.to5 p.m. At 
12 services were held rededicating the 
original facilities and dedicating the new 
work Mayor Charles A Baumhauer, for 
the city, and Chairman A. B. Jeffries of 
the Board of Revenue and Road Com- 
missioner, for the county, welcomed the 
visitors. Response was made by Presi- 
dent George R. Stuart, of Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham, Ala, 
Other speakers on the program were W. 
H. Holcombe, member of the Alabama 
State Legislature when the first bill for 
the construction of the Docks was intro- 
duced. and Joseph N. Langan, member 
when the bill calling for new construc- 
tion was introduced. The Alabama 
State Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Labor, and a representative of industry, 
were heard next on the program 

Following these buffet 
luncheon served to guests, after 
which they were invited to inspect a de- 
stroyer furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the occasion, and to make a 
trip over the harbor, for which 25 yachts 
and other small vessels had been made 
available. In the evening a reception 
was tendered by the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce at the Admiral Semmes Hotel, 
followed by a banquet. 

The program today, Saturday, June 26, 
began with a business session conducted 
by experts in the fields of banking, ocean 
commerce, and transportation. Users of 
the port took advantage of the invitation 
to bring up their current problems, and 
various questions were threshed out 
with the aid of those present who were 
more experienced in specialized lines. At 
11 a. m., many of the visitors accepted 
the invitation to inspect the harbor and 
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see the Bay on board the U. S. Coast 
guard Cutter Tampa. A 6-hour trip was 
enjoyed. On Saturday evening open 
house was held at the Kirkbride Club for 
naval officers. 


. . ry ss 
“Emphasis on Tomorrow 


THIS CELEBRATION of the twentieth 
anniversary of the opening of the Ala- 
pama State Docks and Terminals not 
only called attention to the superior 
shipping facilities of the port and to its 
past accomplishments, but more par- 
ticularly to the promise of the future. 
The emphasis is on tomorrow. With 
every step upward, horizons are wid- 
ened. The first colonists envisoned a 
trading post on the _ thick-forested 
shores, and each generation following 
saw a little further and built a little bet- 
ter. At its record mark in world com- 
merce, the port confidently moves its 
goal upward. Visitors at the celebration 
saw evidences of preparations that are 
being made to take care of expanded 
business. The $5,090,000 present pro- 
will add several additional ship 

and other major facilities. 
Through negotiations and condemna- 
tion suits, the State has obtained the 
municipal wharf and the site of the for- 
mer railroad docks extending along the 
water front for three-quarters of a mile. 
Work in progress consists of dredging, 
driving of piling for transit sheds and 
platforms, pouring of concrete and lay- 
ing of pipe. It is estimated that 2 years 
will be required for completion of this 
phase of the expansion program. A fur- 
ther study is being made for expendi- 
ture of $2,500,000 additional for two 
more ship berths, which will provide a 
total of 27 berths, compared with the 
22 now at the Docks. 

Announcement has been made of the 
establishment by the Docks of offices in 
Chicago and New York to better serve 
shippers in those sections. Another am- 
bitious plan contemplates the obtaining 
of several large industries for Mobile. 
A survey is being made to determine the 
feasibility of erecting a coffee-roasting 
plant for the exportation as well as the 
importation of coffee. 


ve. chs 


Looks Forward Confidently 


DIRECTOR Henry W. Sweet of the Ala- 
bama State Docks and Terminals has 
this view of the future of the port: 
“With the firm conviction that world 
trade makes good neighbors the Ala- 
bama State Docks at the Port of Mobile 
is ready for increased exports and im- 
ports. The $5,000,000 expansion of new 
piers and warehouses, now under con- 
struction, will provide a total of 25 ship 
berths with accompanying transit sheds. 
These facilities and the opening of of- 
fices in Chicago and New York should fit 
Mobile to play a greater role in world 
commerce.” 


June 26, 1949 


Reparations News 
I. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 
FOR REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and 
describing the general-purpose equip- 


Serial 


number Plant 
Group I 
1009 Gusstahl Fabrik Fr. Krupp Essen 
1000/7 Shop 61—A. F. V. Shop No. 2 do 
Shop 62—Forge for special steels do 
Shop 63—Steel Foundry No. |! do 
Shop 64—Steel Foundry No. 2 do 
Shop 65—Steel Foundry No. 3_. do 
Shop 66-—Steel Foundry No. 4 do 
Shop 67—Open Hearth No. 1 do 
Shop 68—Ingot ‘Turning De- do 
partment. 
Group Il 
1006 B/S/33 Rheinmetall-Borsig A. G 
1697 B/S/160 Boucke & Co Halver 
2049 Dyckerhott Portland Zement- 
werke A. G 
Grove III 
1623 B/S/s80 Gusstahlwerk Wittmann A. G 
1700 B/S/172 Dorstener Eisengiesserei u. Masch- 
inenfabrik 
1715 B/S/179 Eisen & Metallwerk Ergste 
1720 B/S/184 Gertges & Co Homberg 
1785 B/S 4 Sack & Kieselbach 


The inventories for these plants are 
available for public examination in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
does 
offer of sale. These plants have been 
declared available for reparations but 
have not been allocated by the Allied 
Control Authority. American business 
firms and citizens are invited to express 
any interest which they may have in the 
purchase of these plants in the event that 
they might be allocated to this Govern- 


announcement not constitute an 


Duesseldorf-Derendorf 


Neuwied (Rheinland 


Hogen Haspe 


Hervest, Dorsten 


Duesseldorf 


Location 


ment for peacetime production in the 
following nine war and industrial plants 
declared available for reparations from 
Germany, have been received by the Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce: 


Description 


Part plant, for production of arma- 
ment and steel products, comprising 
the following units: 

Manufacture of tanks 
cars. 

Production of special steel forgings. 

Heavy steel castings. 

Tempering and preworking of heavy 
steel castings. 

Casting of small parts. 

Small alloy steel castings. 

Production of O. H. steel ingots. 

Machining ingots for forgings. 


and armored 


Plant, for production of parts for air- 
craft and other armament. 

Plant, for production of forgings, ac- 
cessories, and fittings. 

Entire cement plant. Wet process. 
Two rotary furnaces. Capacity 300,- 
000 tons. Available for reparation 
end of 1948. 


Part plant, comprising three con- 
verters with ancillary equipment. 
Plant, for production of hoists and 
winches, quarry and _ processing 
equipment, crushing machinery for 
chemicals, gears and power-trans- 
mission equipment, steel and iron 

castings. 

Plant, for production of accessories and 
fittings. 

Part plant, comprising equipment for 
the production of cranes. 

Plant, for production of metallurgical 
equipment and accessories and fit- 
tings 


Y 


ment. Such expression of interest should 
be forwarded to the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and must be received by July 2, for 
all three groups. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal pro- 
cedure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 





In the opinion of M. C. Cunningham 
of the World Trade Committee of the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce, factors, 
new and old, assure continued growth. 
He says: “The modern and complete 
terminal facilities, backed by old-estab- 
lished organizations engaged in steve- 
doring, forwarding, banking, and the 
like will continue to keep Mobile among 
the leading ports of the U. S. A.” 

General Sibert’s dictum, “The growth 
of the terminals should never be 
limited,’ is the watchword for today. 
The future of the terminals is the future 
of the Port of Mobile. 


A new issue of 100,000,000 postage 
stamps of 60 centavos value was au- 
thorized by Chilean Government Decree 
1441 of March 6, 1948. The new stamps 
are blue-black and are 24 x 28 milli- 
meters in dimension. A _ picture of 
Bernardo O'Higgins, Chile’s liberator 
hero, is engraved thereon. 





In the first quarter of 1948 Switzer- 
land imported 8,000 metric tons of raw 
cotton and 3,409 tons of raw wool, com- 
pared with 6,200 tons of cotton and 
4,100 tons of wool in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 
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58. Italy—Giuseppe Quartarone (manu- 
facturers’ and sales agent), 31 Via delle Porte 
Nuove, Florence, seeks representation for ra- 
dio tubes for receiving sets. 

59. Netherlands—S. J. de Haas 
agent), 8 Monseigneur Wilmerstraat, Boxtel, 
desires agency for scissors and shears, table 
and kitchen cutlery. 

60. Turkey—dZiyaeddin Said Erim (sales 
agent) , Voyvoda Caddesi 40-42, Galata, Istan- 
bul, seeks representation for magneto tele- 
phones, magneto centrals, automatic appara- 
tus and centrals, and all kinds of telephone 
accessories. 


(sales 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 


Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers- 
Portugal. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Chile 

Areca Palm-Leaves Exporters—Brazil. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Italy 

Automotive - Products 
Brazil 

Automotive - Products 
France. 

Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters——Portugal. 

Boot and Shoe Importers—Netherlands 
Indies. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Dominican 
Republic 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Siam 

Canneries—Guatemala. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—Trinidad. 

Curios and Novelties Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Switzerland. 

Dentists—Union of South Africa 

Department Stores—Argentina 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports 
and Harbors—Costa Rica 

Directors and Superintendents of Ports 
and Harbors—Haiti. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Paraguay 

Dyes and Dyestuff Manufacturers—Bel- 
gium 

Ecclesiastical-Supplies Importers and Deal- 
ers—Algeria 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—China 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Hungary. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Malayan 
Federation and Colony of Singapore. 

Fishing Companies (Commercial) and 
Fish Exporters—Chile. 

Flour Mills—Costa Rica 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—Malayan Federation and Colony of 
Singapore. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Switzerland. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Cuba 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canada 


Manufacturers 


Manufacturers 


4c, 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—France 

Glove Manufacturers—Hungary 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Brazil 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Hospitals—Trinidad 

Hotels—United Kingdom 

Ice Plants—Honduras 

Ice Plants—Switzerland 

Leading Florists and Florist Associations 
Cuba 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Siam 

Lumber Importers 
ers—Guatemala 

Lumber Importers 
ers—Honduras 

Lumber Importers, 
ers—E]l Salvador 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Trinidad 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Belgium 

Metals and Scrap-Metals Importers and 
Dealers—Union of South Africa 

Musical - Instrument Manufacturers 
Switzerland 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Neth- 
erlands Indies 

Paraffin-Wax 
Sweden 

Petroleum Industry—Australia 

Physicians and Surgeons—British Malaya 

Public Accounting Firms—Bolivia 

Pulp and Paper Mills—France 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Cyprus 

Rice Mills—Malayan Federation and Col- 
ony of Singapore 

Rubber Exporters—Netherlands Indies 

Rubber Stamps and Stencils (Mimeo- 
graph) Manufacturers—Norway 

Rubber Stamps and Stencils 
graph) Manufacturers—Switzerland 

Saddle-Tree Manufacturers—Brazil 

Sawmills—Siam 

Sesame-Paste (Tahini 
and Cyprus 

Show-Case Manufacturers—Brazil 

Soap Manufacturers—Dominican Repub- 
lic 

Soda-Fountain-Equipment 
ers—Switzerland 

Soda-Fountain-Equipment 
ers—Brazil 

Storage and Industrial Batteries 
and Assemblers—Brazil 

Struzza (Silk-Waste) Exporters 

Tanneries—Brazil 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Products Importers 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Sweden 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Siam 


Agents, and Export- 
Agents, and Export- 


Agents, and Export- 


Importers and Dealers 


(Mimeo- 


Exporters—Egypt 


Manufactur- 
Manufactur- 
Producers 


Brazil 


Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland 





Customs Regulation: Exemption 
Every 30 Days—Not 90 


An error was made, on page 13 of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 12, in 
reporting a new Customs Regulation 
which permits travelers to bring back. 
duty-free, $300 worth of foreign mer- 
chandise for personal use in addition to 
the $100 valuation formerly allowed. 
The erroneous sentence read as follows: 
“The former law, which still remains in 
effect, allows an exemption of $100 every 
90 days to travelers who remain outside 
the country for 48 hours or longer.” The 
statement should be corrected to read 
that this $100 exemption is allowed every 
30 days. 
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tal between 50,000,000 and 60,000,009 
crowns annually. The Storting hag not ‘ 
yet approved the proposals, which repre. « 
sent the most extensive revision of wages 
and classifications of Government per.) 
sonnel since 1920. 

The Government has proposed old-age . 
insurance for seamen at an estimated 
cost of about 46,500,000 crowns annually, § 
divided almost equally between premi. 
ums and State contributions. 

Despite a normal seasonal increase jp 
the production of milk and eggs, the 
food situation remains difficult. Spring 
planting was proceeding under almost 
ideal conditions. Further surveys of 
pastures and meadows have confirmed 
earlier impressions that their condition 
is better than expected after last year’s 
drought. A large hay crop may be ex. 
pected if early summer rainfall is ade. 
quate. Fruit trees generally survived the 
rigorous winter in good condition. 

A survey just issued by the Central Bu. 
reau of Statistics shows that the gross 
value of agricultural property increased 
by more than 1,000,000,000 crowns from 
1939-40 to 1946 (2,800,000,000 to 3,900,- 
000,000 crowns). During the same pe- 
riod, the farm debt was reduced by 300,- 7 
000,000 crowns to 800,000,000. 

A Norwegian-Swedish trade agree- 
ment signed in April provides for Swed- 
ish exports of timber, iron and zinc ore, 
machinery, truck and bus bodies, electric 
motors, and Norwegian exports of whale? 
oil, nitrogen of lime, sulfur pyrites, and 
pig iron. q 

Norway approved new commodity lists ¥ 
for the trade agreement with Hungary, i 
and Hungarian approval is now pending, 
Negotiations with a British delegation 
concerning payments between Norway 
and the sterling area took place in early® 
May, with results unannounced. The# 
previous agreement was temporarily con- ; 
tinued in effect while the governments] 
consider results of negotiations. ; 

Norway and Czechoslovakia signed 4 § 
civil air traffic convention permitting @> 
Czech aviation company to operate @ 
Stavanger and Norwegian companies 0% 
fly to Bratislava 

The Norwegian Airlines (DNL) has ap- H 
plied for a Government guaranty of 
50,000,000 crowns in loans to be obtained 
from private banks 

The Storting has 2,000,000 ; 
crowns toward the completion of the 
program of State acquisition of private») 
telephone companies. Several  suclly 
companies reportedly have asked the 
Government to purchase their properties 
because of operating losses ; 
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